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EASTERN 

WORLD 

IIVDIA  AMD  PAKI^^TAM 

The  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and 
Pakistan  in  New  Delhi  last  month,  and  their  joint  com¬ 
munique  of  August  20th,  was  a  big  and  momentous 
step  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  problem  and 
towards  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  sister 
nations.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  erf  the  two 
statesmen  and  about  their  desire  to  put  into  effect  a  feasible 
framework  for  a  closer  collaboration  between  their  respec¬ 
tive  governments. 

After  this  auspicious  beginning,  it  was  rather  disap¬ 
pointing  to  observe  various  developments  which  threaten  to 
wreck  the  accord  achieved  by  the  two  Prime  Ministers. 
Thus  it  is  a  pity  that  the  choice  of  the  Plebiscite  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Kashmir  should  prove  such  an  obstacle.  The 
essence  of  an  administrator  is  that  he  should  be  acceptable 
to  both  sides,  and  if  the  American  Admiral  Niemitz  is 
persona  non  grata  for  this  particular  position  in  New  Delhi, 
Karachi  should  drop  his  name  quickly  and  suggest  someone 
else.  Equally,  a  personality  proposed  by  India  but  not 
acceptable  to  Pakistan  cannot  be  appointed  to  this  office. 
Also  disappointing  have  been  various  attacks  in  the  Paki¬ 
stan  Press  accusing  India,  quite  wrongly,  of  “  flouting 
decisions  ”  made  during  the  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers. 
Finally,  and  most  staggering  of  all,  came  Pakistan’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  India’s  participation  in  the  Far  Eastern  political 
conference.  It  is  very  regrettable  that  India,  blocked  by 
an  US-led  minority  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  should  have  had  to  withdraw  from  her  candida¬ 
ture  for  a  seat  at  that  conference.  Her  presence  may  have 
had  a  beneficial  influence  on  its  outcome,  particularly  as 
the  conference  might  also  discuss  Indo-China.  However, 
that  Pakistan  did  not  support  India  in  this  case  proves 
cither  that  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali’s  policy  is  either  very 
flexible  or  is  not  fully  shared  by  members  of  his  team,  or 
that  US  influence  in  Pakistan  is  even  stronger  than  it  is  in 
Thailand  and  in  the  Philippines — countries  which,  in  spite 
of  their  obligations  to  Washington — at  least  abstained  from 
voting.  This  latest  Pakistani  move  seems  to  confirm  the 
view  that  she  is  now  entering  an  extremely  active  American 
orientation  which  appears  to  be  stronger  even  than  her 
byalty  to  the  Arab  world — she  voted  against  the  Arab- 
Asian  group — and  certainly  stronger  than  her  feelings  for 
an  entente  in  South-East  Asia  based  on  intimate  collabora¬ 
tion  with  India. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Pakistan  has  to  gain  by  any 
other  policy  than  the  one  so  hopefully  foreshadowed  by  the 
g  iiPrime  Ministers’  Communique. 


C’OMCEPTS  OF  SOCIALlSm 

The  meeting  erf  the  Bureau  of  Asian  Socialists  in 
Hyderabad  last  month  had  fully  discussed  a  number 
of  important  subjects,  which  included  a  Far  Eastern 
settlement,  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  and  the  admission  of 
China  to  the  UN.  Undoubtedly,  these  discussions  were 
very  useful  but  the  impact  of  the  meeting  as  a  whole 
was  quite  nebulous.  About  eight  months  have  passed  since 
the  conference  in  Rangoon,  and  there  has  been  little  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  the  dynamism  which  the  delegates  there 
agreed  that  Asian  Socialism  must  show  if  it  was  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  people  of  Asia.  And  nothing  has 
been  done  to  resolve  the  f>roblem  of  what  the  exact  role  erf 
democratic  Socialism  in  Asia  is.  The  Rangoon  conference 
itself  was  not  at  all  certain  that  Socialism  of  the  European 
kind  had  much  to  offer  in  Asia — a  factor  that  influenced 
the  setting  up  of  an  Asian  Socialist  organisation  quite 
separate  from  the  Socialist  International — and  yet  contact 
between  Socialists  of  east  and  west  is  considered  essential 
if  Asian  Socialism  is  not  to  wither  away  or  to  drop  off  and 
grow  up  as  something  quite  different  from  democratic 
Socialism.  Western  Socialists  have  long  considered  it  a 
danger  to  world  Socialism  that  such  a  possibility  existed. 
Asians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  looked  on  such  an 
eventuality  as  being  so  disastrous.  Since  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Attlee  in  January  to  get  the  Rangoon 
conference  to  refrain  from  setting  up  a  separate 
organisation,  western  Socialists  have  tried  to  bring  it  home 
to  their  colleagues  in  the  East  that  an  international  demo¬ 
cratic  Socialist  front  is  the  only  effective  answer  to  the 
further  spread  of  Communism.  The  recent  meeting  in 
Stockholm  between  the  Socialist  International  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Asia  carried  the  question  of  an  all-inclusive 
International  very  little  further.  No  annount  of  platitudes 
could  conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  European  and  Asian  conception  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  S<xialism 

By  far  the  most  successful  contact  and  understanding 
can  be  obtained  at  the  lower  levels,  and  the  British  Labour 
Party  has  taken  the  initiative  in  this  respect  by  launching 
the  British  Asian  Socialist  Fellowship,  which  is  to  arrange 
conferences  and  meetings  of  common  interest  to  Asians  and 
Britons.  But  even  here  the  ordinary  British  Labour  Party 
member  will  find  his  Asian  counterpart  has  a  different  out¬ 
look.  and  he  may  well  discover  that  the  Asian’s  ideology 
does  not  only  owe  a  great  deal  to  Marx  and  Engels,  but  also 
to  Lenin.  Therein  is  the  cause  and  effect,  as  it  were,  of  a 
dilemma:  how  best  can  Asian  Socialists  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  European-conceived  peaceful,  tolerant  and 
democratic  social  revolution  to  the  situation  in  Asia  where 
success  is  judged  by  quick  results,  and  where  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  practices  are.  except  to  relatively  few. 
meaningless  terms?  No  amount  of  contact  or  exchange  of 
information  with  European  Socialists  will  provide  the 
answer. 
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ASIAN 

SURVEY 

INDONESIA 

Dr.  Wongsonegoro  succeeded  in 
forming  a  new  Cabinet  at  the  end  of 
July  with  himself  as  one  of  the 
Deputy  Prime  Ministers  to  Dr.  Ali 
Sastroamidjojo.  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  new  Prime  Minister  was,  until  his 
appointment  as  Premier.  Indonesian 
Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  Cabinet  does  not  include  the 
Masjumi  (Muslim)  party,  which  has 
stated  that  it  will  be  a  “  loyal  oppo¬ 
sition.”  The  Catholic,  and  Qiristian 
parties  and  the  Democratic  elements 
will,  they  say,  give  “  reasonable  sup¬ 
port  ”  to  the  new  Government. 

Dr.  Sunarjo,  the  recently  appointed 
Foreign  Minister,  has  said  that  he 
wants  to  see  a  more  independent 
foreign  policy  for  the  country,  with 
emphasis  on  closer  cooperation  with 
other  Asian,  Arab  and  North  African 
countries.  He  said  he  was  adamant 
about  the  return  of  West  New  Guinea 
to  the  Indonesian  Republic,  and 
wished  to  see  a  peace  treaty  concluded 
with  Japan,  but  not  on  the  lines  of  the 
one  the  Americans  have  signed.  He 
had  arranged,  also,  for  an  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  be  installed  in  Peking. 

THAILAND 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  it  was  decided  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  put  into  effect  to  get 
the  people  to  understand  more  fully 
the  principles  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  felt  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  a  widespread  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  that  matter  in  Thailand. 

Reports  from  Bangkok  say  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  had  asked  the 
United  States  to  supply  more  arms  to 
deal  with  an  offensive  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  expected  to  launch  this 
autumn. 

INDO-CHINA  (VIET  MINE) 

The  recent  behaviour  of  the  King 
of  Cambodia  is  interpreted  by  the 
Viet  Minh  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  a  desire  for  the  independence  of 


the  Cambodian  people.  Since  the 
King’s  trip  to  the  United  States,  say 
the  Viet  Minh,  he  is  interested  only 
in  getting  rid  of  French  influence  to 
replace  it  with  American.  Because 
the  American  military  men  saw  the 
eventual  defeat  of  the  French  in  Indo- 
China,  they  were  securing  Cambodia 
as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  in  case  the  French  opened  peace 
negotiations  with  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

KASHMIR 

La.st  month  Sheikh  Abdullah,  the 
Prime  Minister,  was  dismissed  and 
replaced  by  Bakshi  Ghulam  Muham¬ 
mad.  Although  the  suddenness  of  the 
move  caused  surprise,  it  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected.  Sheikh  Abdullah 
for  some  time  had  been  advocating  a 
policy  which  tended  to  move  Kashmir 
away  from  India,  and  even  to  enter¬ 
tain  ideas  of  independence.  The 
change  of  Prime  Ministers  did  not  go 
off  as  smoothly  as  it  was  first  thought, 
and  there  were  some  demonstrations 
by  crowds  carrying  pro-Pakistan 
placards.  Indian  troops  opened  fire 
on  some  demonstrators.  India 
claimed  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
change-over,  and  Mr.  Nehru  said  in 
Delhi  that  Indian  advice  was  ”  neither 
sought  nor  given.” 

Some  days  after  the  incident  Mr. 
Mohammad  Ali.  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan,  flew  to  Delhi  to  discuss 
the  Kashmir  situation  with  Mr. 
Nehru.  Mohammad  Ali  was  given  a 
warm  reception  in  the  Indian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  where  he  heard  Mr.  Nehru  say 
that  India  was  ”  anxious  to  settle 
every  problem  that  has  unfortunately 
embittered  relations  between  the  two 
countries  in  a  peaceful  way.”  Even 
before  the  discussions  between  the 
two  Premiers  had  been  concluded 
there  was  talk  of  agreement  to 
ap]X)int  an  administrator  to  organise 
a  plebiscite. 

BURMA 

When  the  Finance  Minister  presented 
his  Budg^  last  month  he  said  that  the 
deficit  of  £28J  million  “was  not  a 
deficit  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  real 
investment  for  posterity  and  better 
standards  of  living.”  He  said  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  foreign  bor¬ 
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rowing  because  improved  conditions 
and  production  would  enable  Burma 
to  meet  the  deficit  wholly  from  re¬ 
serves. 


JAPAN 

An  interesting  espionage  case  has 
been  going  on  before  the  Judiciary 
dbmmittee  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament.  A  certain  Masao  Mitsu- 
hashi,  a  wireless  operator  who  had 
recently  been  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  espionage,  said  that  a  man 
called  Kaji  had  been  acting  as  courier 
for  a  Soviet  spy,  but  Kaji  had  also 
been  seen  to  drive  away  in  a  Chevrolet 
car  with  a  man  who  was  recognised 
as  a  leading  official  of  the  American 
counter-intelligence.  Mitsuhashi  him¬ 
self  was  interrogated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Kaji  told  the  committee  that 
he  appeared  before  them  “  to  have 
a  showdown  with  American  im¬ 
perialism.”  Kaji  said  that  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  case  was 
United  States  espionage  in  Japan,  and 
the  Press  were  officially  told  that  the 
case  should  be  handled  with  care  be¬ 
cause  of  its  connection  with  US  and 
Soviet  activities.  Another  young 
witness  said  that  on  his  arrival  in 
Japan  from  Manchuria,  American 
officers  had  forced  him  “  at  [Mstol 
point  to  spy  for  them.”  This  witness, 
Itagaki,  said  that  an  American  or¬ 
ganisation.  known  as  the  “C!anon 
Organ.”  had  taken  piart  in  smuggling 
as  well  as  spying.  He  then  gave  de¬ 
tails  of  the  “  organ  ”  run  by  an 
American  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Canon,  and  how  it  was  financed  by 
the  United  States  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  under  the  director-generalship 
of  Mr.  Allan  Dulles,  brother  of  the 
US  Secretary  of  State.  The  witness 
said  he  had  not  given  information  be¬ 
fore  because  he  was  frightened  that  he 
would  be  “  eliminated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.” 


The  director  of  the  Japan-China 
Trade  Promotion  Council  said  last 
month  that  Japan  would  lose  the 
China  market  to  Britain  and  western 
Europe  unless  steps  were  taken 
quickly  to  promote  trade  between 
Japan  and  C^na  over  and  above  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  US. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington^  U.S.A.) 


IF.  as  most  Americans  hope,  the  Korean  truce  develops 
into  a  more  or  less  lasting  peace,  the  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of  South  Korea  becomes  a  task  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Washington  observers  point  out  that, 
at  the  very  least,  the  free  nations  have  a  duty  to  a  people 
whose  country  has  been  repeatedly  devastated  as  the 
armies  of  many  nations  have  moved  back  and  forth  over 
it.  Likewise,  success  in  rebuilding  South  Korea  and 
making  it  a  showpiece  of  political  and  economic  democracy 
could  make  a  tremendous  impression  upon  the  people  of 
North  Korea,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  peaceful  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  the  country, 

The  difficulties  ahead  are  formidable.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  sheer  physical  destruction  of  the  nation’s  cities 
and  industries,  which  has  attained  a  degree  (rf  thoroughness 
perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Second, 
there  is  the  legacy  of  hatred,  fear,  and  dissension  inevitably 
left  by  a  contest  which,  to  a  substantial  extent,  was  a  civil 
war.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  Syngman  Rhee 
himself,  regarded  by  many  in  Korea  and  the  United  States 
as  the  saviour  and  foremost  patriot  of  his  country,  but  by 
others  as  an  elderly  and  stubborn  tyrant,  who  would  rather 
see  his  people  in  misery  than  yield  any  part  of  his  power. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  aware  of  economic  as 
well  as  military  needs.  UNKRRA,  the  UN  agency  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  Korean  reconstruction,  has  realised  the 
need  to  plan  this  task  as  carefully  as  the  various  military 
campaigns  have  been  planned.  For  guidance  it  has  called 
upon  a  practitioner  of  America’s  newest  profession — that 
of  consulting  economist. 

Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  the  team  of  consulting 
economists  upon  whom  the  UN  called  for  a  plan  of  Korean 
reconstruction,  is.  as  the  name  implies,  a  creation  Robert 
R.  Nathan.  Mr.  Nathan,  a  brilliant  economist,  rose  high 
in  the  American  government  while  still  a  very  young  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  officials  chiefly  responsible  for  America’s 
successful  economic  mobilisation  in  World  War  11.  After 
the  war  he  left  government  service  and  set  up  his  own  (^fice, 
staffing  it  with  other  young  government  econcnnists  of 
proven  ability. 

In  addition  to  providing  economic  advice  to  American 
businessmen  and  trade  unions.  Robert  R.  Nathan  Asso¬ 
ciates  has  from  its  beginning  given  advice  and  counsel  to 
foreign  nations.  Israel  was  one  of  its  earliest  clients,  but 
its  attention  in  recent  year  has  shifted  more  and  more  to 
Asia.  For  some  while  now  m«nbers  of  the  Nathan  firm 
have  worked  with  the  Burmese  government  in  making  its 
plans  for  econtMnic  and  social  development,  establishing  a 
sound  system  of  taxation,  creating  effective  government 
services,  and  the  like.  Some  of  its  ablest  young  men  are 


stationed  in  Rangoon,  the  Burmese  capital,  and  are  woiir- 
ing  closely  with  the  officials  of  this  newly  independent 
nation. 

In  addition  to  work  in  Burma  itself.  Mr.  Nathan’s  firm 
carries  on  applied  research  in  economic  history  designed  to 
shed  light  upon  Burma’s  present  and  possible  future 
problems.  For  instance,  it  has  been  reviewing  Sweden’s 
economic  develoinnent.  That  nation,  largely  agricultural 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century,  has  made  the 
transition  to  a  highly  industrialised  economy  in  half  a 
century.  Since  this  is  a  transition  which  the  Burmese  also 
hope  to  achieve,  the  economic  history  of  Sweden  may 
provide  useful  pointers  as  to  the  rate  of  development  and 
the  problems  which  lie  ahead. 

In  the  case  of  Korea  much  more  than  dollars  is  in¬ 
volved.  Aid  from  outside,  however  generous,  is  not 
enough.  The  Koreans  must  be  trained  so  as  to  make  their 
own  efforts,  supplemented  by  outside  aid.  more  effective. 
The  long  Japanese  occupation  has.  on  the  positive  side, 
left  a  legacy  of  literacy  and  of  a  considerable  number  of 
people  with  industrial  and  the  lower  degrees  cff  administra¬ 
tive  skills.  But  professional  people  and  administrators  in 
the  higher  ranks  are  still  scarce,  because  in  these  areas  tl^ 
Japanese  prevailed.  Therefore,  people  witfi  the  natural 
ability  must  be  found,  and  carefully  trained  so  as  to  put 
their  abilities  to  effective  use. 

The  “  Nathan  ”  plan  for  Korea  can  only  provide  the 
guideposts.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  continuing 
interest  of  the  free  peoples,  and  particularly  eff  the  United 
States,  in  Korea.  Fortunately,  the  lesson  that  winning  the 
peace  is  as  essential  as  winning  the  war  has  been  well 
learned  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
inclination  of  the  present  Congress  towards  econcany,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  overseas  expenditures,  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  made  it  clear  that  aid  to  Korea  enjoys  a  very 
high,  perhaps  the  highest,  priority. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aid  which  the  free  nations 
will  provide  will  be  matched  by  an  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Korean  Government  to  cooperate  in  its 
effective  use.  So  far,  that  government  has  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  corruption  and  favouritism  at  many  levels.  The 
elaborate  economic  controls  which  exist  have  been  used  in 
too  many  cases  to  reward  political  friends  and  punish 
enemies. 

Fortunately,  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  appear 
to -have  led  to  a  more  realistic  evaluation  of  Syngman  Rhee 
and  his  govermnent  by  Washington  officials.  More  firm¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  this  stubborn  elder  statesman  can  yield 
much  greater  dividends  for  the  South  Korean  people,  in 
terms  first  of  reconstruction,  then  of  a  steady  economic 
development  with  rising  standards  of  living. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  IN  EVOLUTION 


By  Lord 


Few  would  have  guessed  on  August  15th,  1947,  when 
two  new  nations  joined  the  family  of  Empire  and 
Commonwealth  in  equal  partnership,  that  six  years 
later  their  representatives  would  be  fulfilling  exacting  func¬ 
tions  in  assisting  to  solve  the  most  difficult  of  international 
problems.  Today  an  Indian  supervises  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  staging  elections  in  the  Sudan  in  October, 
while  a  Pakistani  heads  the  Commission  of  five  which  is  to 
advise  the  Governor-General  during  the  next  three  years. 

We  know  little  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
appointments  were  made.  For  our  part  we  welcomed  the 
intervention  of  two  men  who,  while  obviously  being  in 
sympathy  with  Egypt  on  the  broad  issue  of  alleged 
Western  encroachment,  would  at  the  same  time  have  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  honesty  of  British  motive  and  intention. 
Within  three  years  the  Sudan  will  be  faced  by  a  choice  not 
unlike  that  which  faced  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947.  There 
is  the  choice  of  a  formal  relationship  with  Egypt.  There 
is  the  choice  of  complete  independence;  and  there  is  finally 
the  implied  choice  of  a  further  move  to  be  associated  with 
the  British  Commonwealth,  if  so  desired,  after  the  choice  of 
independence  has  been  taken. 

When  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and  Pakistan 
recently  passed  through  Cairo  on  their  return  from  the 
Coronation,  General  Neguib  made  natural  and  determined 
efforts  to  enlist  their  active  sympathy  in  the  perennial  issue 
between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  concerning  the  Suez 
Canal;  while  in  the  case  of  India  it  is  fair  to  deduce  that 
Pandit  Nehru  was  approached  with  a  view  to  his  influence 
being  exerted  in  favour  of  Egypt  in  regard  to  certain 
developments  in  the  Sudanese  election  arrangements  which 
Egypt  interpreted  as  hostile  to  her  interests.  The  able  and 
incorruptible  Mr.  Sukumar  Sen  came  to  the  Sudan  with  the 
experience  of  having  organised  the  largest  political  election 
in  the  world;  and  it  was  clear  that  where  he  had  served  the 
Government  of  India  with  such  a  high  sense  of  duty  and 
integrity,  Mr.  Nehru  was  not  disposed  to  interfere  in  his 
administration  of  a  similar  much  smaller  task  in  the  Sudan. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  yet  'wheHier  the  Sudan  will  work 
out  its  destiny  in  a  smooth  process  of  adjustment  or  whether 
mutual  suspicions  as  between  Egyptians,  British  and 
Sudanese  will  create  administrative  and  political  havoc. 
But  we  can  at  least  be  certain  that  a  comparatively  unknown 
policy  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  participation  in  problems  of 
this  nature  promises  the  most  likely  premises  for  success. 
Could  the  process  not  be  extended? 

In  this  twentieth  century  when  nations  have  moved 
forward  to  an  awareness  of  their  mutual  interdependence, 
time  and  again  the  problem  of  a  minority  has  been 
prominent  to  prevent  harmony.  Slovenes  in  Trieste, 
Moslems  in  Eritrea.  -Jews  in  Baghdad,  can  all  be  regarded 


Birdtcood 


as  manifestations  of  .a  familiar  situation,  the  gleatea 
example  being  the  final  partition  of  the  sub-Continent  ol 
India  as  the  result  of  pressure  by  a  frustrated  Moslem 
minority.  It  might  seem  a  heresy  again  to  quote  the  case 
of  the  Sudan  which  is  a  condominium  under  the  Foreign 
Office:  and  yet  if  we  were  really  capable  of  applying  tk 
lesson  of  the  Indian  sub-Continent  how  logical  it  would  be 
if  the  Sudan  could  be  partitioned  now,  as  between  pagai 
Nubian  South  and  Moslem  Arab  North. 

Alas!  it  is  too  late  for  such  wisdom  to  prevail.  Bu 
there  are  other  countries  with  similar  problems  to  be  face 
where  the  new  diplomacy  of  India,  Pakistan  or  Ceyloi 
might  be  welcome.  In  the  international  field  we  have  sea 
the  part  that  India  can  play;  and  if  we  are  ever  to  reach  ai 
understanding  with  Communist  China  it  will  almost  ca- 
tainly  be  through  Indian  mediation. 

Of  more  significance  for  the  British  Commonwealti 
are  those  purely  domestic  matters  which  so  constant!) 
confound  the  most  sincere  endeavours  of  the  British 
Colonial  Office.  The  case  of  Nigeria  immediately  suggest 
itself.  A  large  Moslem  population  in  the  North  enjoyinj 
conditions  of  effective  tribal  authority  dislikes  the  prospeo 
of  subordination  to  the  more  sophisticated  regions  in  thi 
south,  namely  the  Eastern  Province  under  the  politia 
influence  of  the  National  Council  and  the  Western  ftovina 
under  the  organisation  known  as  “Action  Group.”  Hen 
surely  is  just  such  a  situation  where  Pakistan’s  diplomaq 
could  usefully  be  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  criticism  ha 
been  made  that  while  Pakistan  and  India  are  ready  enough 
to  join  in  the  familiar  chorus  of  international  condemnatioi 
which  is  so  often  directed  against  British  colonial  poliq 
they  have  shown  little  active  interest  in  the  very  practid 
measures  which  the  British  Government  from  time  to  tin* 
initiate  in  the  interests  of  colonial  territories.  It  is  for  thos 
countries  to  accept  such  opportunities  as  present  themselva 
to  refute  the  charge.  The  old  accusaticMi  of  an  oppressivi 
Imperialism  refusing  to  part  with  power  must  lose  its  stim 
if  we  can  unreservedly  place  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  i 
mediator  who  has  so  recently  itself  been  through  the  experi 
ence  of  passing  from  a  form  of  colonialism  to  full  nation 
hood,  and  it  is  just  this  role  which  Pakistan  would  seen 
capable  of  filling  in  the  case  of  Nigeria. 

One  day  this  strange  structure,  the  British  Common 
wealth,  must  find  its  fulfilment  in  a  partnership  of  sotn 
sixteen  or  seventeen  members,  independent,  interdepen 
dent,  bound  together  only  by  that  last  transcendent  symbol 
the  Crown.  If  this  be  true,  then  within  the  next  twent 
years  the  opportunities  for  those  members  of  the  famil 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  u 
smooth  out  many  an  awkward  situation  during  transition 
will  be  many  and  varied. 
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INDIA  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

By  B,  Krishna  (Bombay) 


A  FEW  years  ago  Pandit  Nehru  remarked  that  Indo- 
British  friendship,  growing  year  by  year  since  the 
transfer  of  power  in  1947,  had  become  “enduring.” 
The  truth  of  that  remark  found  ample  confirmation  early 
last  year  when  he  addressed  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  Throne:  “  May  I  also  welcome  Your  Majesty  as 
the  new  head  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Pandit  Nehru  did  not  refer  to  Her  Majesty  as  the 
Queen  of  the  “  British  E)ominions  Beyond  the  Seas.”  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached  at  the 
Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in  April,  1949, 
to  admit  India  into  the  Commonwealth  brotherhood  as  a 
Republic;  and  India’s  decision  to  accept  the  King  of 
England  as  “  the  symbol  of  the  free  association  of  its  inde¬ 
pendent  member  nations  and,  as  such,  the  head  of  the 
Commonwealth.” 

To  many  India’s  attitude  appeared  mystifying.  Did 
a  “  revolutionary  ”  leadership  of  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  stage  a  somersault?  A  close  examination  of  the  mind 
of  the  party  leaders  proves  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  the 
Congress  turned  into  a  “  revolutionary  ”  mass  movement 
under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  1919.  Yet 
Gandhi  himself  was  the  one  person  who  sincerely  believed 
in,  and  who  strove  for,  the  maintenance  and  strengthening 
of  the  Commonwealth  bond  by  consistently  opposing  those 
who  advocated  India’s  severance  of  the  British  connection. 
No  doubt  he  fought  for  his  country’s  freedom  for  nearly 
three  decades;  but  he  always  claimed  to  be  “  a  true  friend  of 
the  British  people.”  C.  F.  Andrews  testified  that  he  was 
Britain’s  “  greatest  asset  against  the  real  danger  facing 
India  .  .  .  namely,  individual  terrorism  leading  to  mass 
violence.” 

It  is,  again,  equally  true  that  under  Gandhi’s  lead  the 
Congress  in  1921  took  the  path  of  non-cooperation  and 
altered  the  first  article  of  its  constitution  from  “  the  attain¬ 
ment  by  the  people  of  India  of  a  system  of  government 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  members  of  the 
British  Empire  ”  to  “  the  attainment  of  Swarajya  by  the 
people  of  India  by  all  legitimate  and  peaceful  means.” 
And  the  Mahatma,  who  had  himself  taught  many  of  his 
co-workers  “God  save  the  King,”  also  admitted  to  have 
becmne  “an  uncompromising  disaffectionist  and  non¬ 
cooperator  ”  from  an  erstwhile  “  staunch  loyalist  and  co- 
operator.”  In  this  respect  he  was  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  unfortunate  happenings  at  Amritsar,  in  the  Punjab, 
in  1919.  Yet,  Gandhi  did  not  lose  faith  in  the  ideal  of 
Commonwealth  unity,  provided  the  partnership  was  abso¬ 
lutely  equal  and  free. 

In  spite  of  the  Jallianwalla  Bagh  tragedy  at  Amritsar, 
it  was  he  who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  agree  to  wwk 


the  new  constitution  under  the  Act  of  1919;  and  at  the  time 
of  launching  the  Non-Cooperative  Movement  in  1921  he 
wrote:  “  Our  non  cooperation  is  neither  with  the  En^sh 
nor  with  the  West.  Our  non-cooperation  is  with  the  system 
the  English  have  established.  .  .  .  Our  non-cooperation  is 
a  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  English  administrators  on 
their  own  terms.  We  say  to  them,  ‘  Come  and  cooperate 
with  us  on  our  terms,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us.  for  you 
and  the  world.’  ”  Thus,  Gandhi’s  fight  against  the  British 
was  not  for  the  severance  erf  the  connection,  but  for  the 
liberation  of  his  countrymen  from  foreign  domination. 

Like  Tilak,  Gandhi  considered  freedom  his  country¬ 
men’s  birthright.  But  he  always  countered  any  suggestion 
for  complete  severance  of  the  British  cormection;  and  he 
gave  expression  to  his  views  on  a  number  of  occasions.  In 
his  presidential  address  at  the  Congress  Section  in  1924,  he 
told  Congressmen  in  unequivocal  terms  that  his  Swaraj 
scheme  presupposed  “  the  retention  of  the  British  connec¬ 
tion  on  perfectly  honourable  and  absolutely  equal  terms.” 
and  that  in  his  opinion  “  if  the  British  Government  mean 
what  they  say  and  honestly  help  us  to  equality,  it  would  be 
a  greater  triumph  than  a  complete  severance  of  the  British 
connection.  I  would,  therefore,  strive  for  Swaraj  within 
the  Empire,  but  would  not  hesitate  to  sever  all  connection 
if  severance  became  a  necessity  through  Britain’s  own 
fault.” 

The  appointment  of  the  Simon  Commission  in  1927, 
with  no  Indian  representative  on  it.  helped  the  extremists 
to  whip  up  anti-British  feeling  and  they  raised  the  issue  of 
the  British  connection  the  same  year  at  the  Madras  Con¬ 
gress  in  December.  But  Gandhi  used  his  restraining  influ¬ 
ence  and  effected  a  compromise  between  the  extremists  and 
the  moderates  under  which  Swaraj  became  “  the  ultimate 
goal  ”  of  the  Congress.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
former  and  at  the  Lahore  Congress  in  1929  the  controversy 
was  again  revived.  Mr.  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  moved  a 
resolution  on  “full  independence,”  implying  complete 
severance  of  the  British  connection.  But  it  was  defeated 
primarily  because  it  did  not  have  the  backing  of  the 
Mahatma,  who  thought  that  it  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  “  parallel  Government  ”  in  India.  Instead,  he  gave 
his  support  to  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  resolution  on 
Complete  Independence,  which  to  him  meant  an  equal  and 
independent  status  within  the  Commonwealth.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  warned  Congressmen:  “  The  step  sug^ted 
by  the  Working  Committee  is  the  longest  step  that  we  can 
take  today;  a  step  further  and  it  lands  you  in  a  pitfall.” 

As  a  protest  against  the  Simon  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  Gandhi,  had  to  lead  a  countrywide  Civil  Dis¬ 
obedience  Movement.  But  his  views  on  a  new  Common- 
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wealth  remained  unaffected.  He  told  a  Press  Conference 
of  Indian  and  foreign  journalists  on  March  6th,  1931: 

“  Swaraj  means  disciplined  rule  from  within.  Puran  means 

complete.  Not  finding  any  equivalent  (of  Puran  Swaraj), 
we  have  loosely  adopted  the  word  Complete  Independence,’ 
which  everybody  understands.  Puran  Swaraj  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  association  with  any  nation,  much  less  with  England. 
Bu  it  can  only  mean  association  for  mutual  benefit,  and  at 
will.”  Later,  at  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  London, 
he  unequivocally  staled:  “  If  we  are  intent  upon  Complete 
Independence,  it  is  not  from  any  sense  of  arrogance;  it  is 
not  because  we  want  to  parade  before  the  universe  that  we 
have  now  severed  all  connection  with  the  British  people. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary  .  .  .  the  Congress 
contemplates  a  partnership — the  Congress  contemplates  a 
connection  with  the  British  people— but  that  connection  to 
be  such  as  can  exist  between  two  absolute  equals.  Time 
was  when  I  prided  myself  on  being,  and  being  called,  a 
British  subject.  I  have  ceased  for  many  years  to  call  myself 
a  British  subject;  I  would  far  rather  be  called  a  rebel  than  a 
subject.  But  I  have  aspiired — I  still  aspire — to  be  a  citizen, 
not  in  the  Empire,  but  in  a  Commonwealth:  in  a  partnership 
if  possible — if  God  wills  it,  an  indissoluble  partnership — 
but  not  a  partnership  superimposed  upon  one  nation  by 
another.” 

In  1942,  after  the  failure  of  the  Cripps  Mission,  Gandhi 


framed  his  “  Quit  India  ”  resolution.  The  idea,  he  told 
Lxtuis  Fischer,  arose  from  the  cnished  hope  that  had  beea 

pretty  high  in  our  minds.”  But  later  he  explained  that  he 
had  “  not  approached  the  present  task  in  any  sprit  ol 
enmity  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West.  After  havioj 
imbibed  and  assimilated  the  message  of  Unto  This  Laa 
(Ruskin),  I  could  not  be  guilty  of  approving  of  Fascism  « 
Nazism,  whose  cult  is  suppression  of  the  individual  and  his 
liberty.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Allied 
cause,  it  was  necessary  for  Britain  boldly  to  perform  the 
duty  of  freeing  India  from  bondage.  By  that  supreme  act 
of  justice  Britain  would  have  taken  away  all  cause  for  the 
seething  discontent  in  India.  She  will  turn  the  growing 
ill-will  into  active  goodwill.” 

The  transference  of  power  by  Britain  to  India  in  1947 
was  a  step  in  that  direction.  But  equally  important  was 
India’s  decision  in  1949  to  stay  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  was  truly  Gandhian.  Speaking  in  the  Indian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “  I  had  a  feeling  when  I  was, 
considering  this  matter  in  London  and  later  that  I  had  done] 
something  that  would  have  met  with  the  approval  o( 
Gandhi.”  Pandit  Nehru  also  repeated,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  same  sentiments  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  had 
expressed  in  1921  when  he  said  that  the  new  type  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Commonwealth  ‘‘  will  be  good  for  us,  good 
for  them,  and,  I  think,  good  for  the  world.” 
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THE  COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION™THE  NEXT  STEP 

By  Lord  Ogmore 


Readers  of  Jane  Austen  will  remember  that,  at  one 
stage  in  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Mr.  Bingley  is  proposing 
to  give  a  dance  at  his  house,  a  proposal  to  which  his 
sister  objects,  for  reasons  of  her  own. 

“  I  should  like  halls  infinitely  better,”  she  says,  ‘‘  if 
they  were  carried  on  in  a  different  manner;  but  there  is 
something  insufferably  tedious  in  the  usual  process  of  such 
a  meeting.  It  would  surely  be  much  more  rational  if  con¬ 
versation  instead  of  dancing  were  made  the  order  of  the 
day.” 

“  Much  more  rational,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  dare  say,” 
replies  her  brother,  ‘‘  but  it  would  not  be  near  so  much  like 
a  ball.” 

Readers  of  Eastern  World  will  remember  that  in  the 
February,  1953,  issue,  in  an  article  entitled  “What  of  the 
Colonial  Development  Corporation?”  I  suggested,  in 
effect,  that  the  Government  were  treating  the  Colonial 
Development  Corporation  with  pride  and  prejudice  and 
that  as  things  were  going  it  would  soon  not  be  near  so  much 
like  a  development  corporation. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  my  article  I  proposed  that 
what  is  required  was  first  to  relieve  the  Corporation  from 
the  burden  of  capital  advances  in  respect  of  undertakings 
which  were  deemed  to  be  dead.  In  the  accounts  for  the 
previous  year  this  sum  was  shown  as  an  accumulated  figure 


of  £6  million.  I  proposed  that  the  Corporation  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  without  this  debt  incurred  for  mori¬ 
bund  ventures  clinging  to  their  shoulders  like  the  old  man  ^ 
of  the  sea  clung  to  the  unfortunate  Sinbad.  The  second 
proposal  I  made  referred  to  speculative  projects,  namely 
those  which  had  probably  not  been  tried  before  in  the  area 
chosen  or  if  attempted  had  not  been  tried  in  the  way  [wo- 
posed.  I  gave  as  an  example  the  cultivation  of  rice  by 
mechanical  means  in  North  Borneo.  I  suggested  that  it  ^ 
was  vital  that  such  projects  should  be  undertaken  but  that  ^ 
it  was  unfair  to  expect  the  Colonial  Development  Corpora-  p 
tion  not  only  to  undertake  them  but  also  to  bear  the  finan- 
cial  burden  of  so  doing  around  their  necks  probably  for 
many  years,  possibly  for  ever.  I  proposed  that  in  such 
cases  the  finance  should  be  found  by  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Fund,  by  Colonial  Governments, 
municipal  authorities.  Marketing  Boards  and  so  forth,  and 
that  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  should  act  as 
agents  carrying  out  the  work  and  supplying  the  necessary 
skill,  ‘‘  know-how,”  equipment,  technical  assistance  and 
organisation. 

I  had,  previously,  initiated  a  debate  on  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  there,  on  May  28th,  1952,  I  had  c 
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made  substantially  the  same  points.  In  reply,  the  Earl  of 
Munster,  the  Parliamentaiy  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies,  said:  “  We  have  very  sympathetically  ooa- 
sidered  these  arguments  but  it  has  been  decided  that  in  fact 
no  real  purpose  would  be  served  by  writing  off  cafntal 
losses  now.  .  .  .  We  think  that  to  write  off  past  capital 
losses  would  not  affect  the  Corporation’s  ability  to  achieve 
its  task,  although  it  would  undoubtedly  make  the  balance 
sheet  look  distinctly  better.” 

Lord  Munster  did  not  deal  specifically  with  the 
agency  suggestion  but  said  that  ”  investigation  as  such 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Q^poration  only  if  there  is 
some  genuine  pwospect  of  its  being  economically  worth 
while  and  coming  within  its  held  of  likely  operations. 
Investigation  wliich  is  purely  experimental  and  non-com¬ 
mercial  in  character  is  more  properly  the  function 
Government.”  In  border  line  cases  he  suggested  joint 
financing  between  Government  and  Colonial  Development 
Corporation  of  suitable  schemes. 

In  their  Report  and  Accounts  for  1952  the  Col(Mual 
Development  Cbrporation  returned  to  the  charge  and 
wrote: 

"  5(2b)  Capital  sums  (on  projects  agreed  to  be  aban¬ 
doned)  have  still  to  be  repaid. 

2(c)  Corporation  hopes  that  these  capital  sums  can  be 
written  off  as  would  seem  logical  and  equitable.” 

Since  the  date  of  publication  of  this  article.  1  am  glad 
to  say,  the  Government  have  had  a  change  of  heart  and  in 
a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is  to  say  on 
July  30th  last.  Lord  Munster  made  an  important  statement. 
He  said: 

“  Many  noble  Lords  asked  me  questions  concerning  the 
writing  off  of  capital  losses  on  those  projects  which  have 
now  been  abandoned.  1  told  the  House  last  year  that  we 
were  prepared  to  relieve  the  Corporation  of  liability  from 
interest  in  respect  of  capital  advances  which  could  properly 
be  regarded  as  dead.  Since  then  a  further  undertaking  has 
been  given  to  the  Corporation  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  intend  to  introduce  legislation  to  permit  the  writing  off 
of  capital  losses  on  schemes  which  can  properly  be  deemed 
to  have  been  abandoned.  We  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
be  introduced  early  next  Session.” 

This  is  a  handsome  concession  on  the  Government’s 
part  and  meets  the  first  suggestion  I  made  in  my  Eastern 
World  article.  The  second  suggestion,  the  financing  of 
certain  projects  by  using  the  Colonial  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  as  agents.  Lord  Munster,  in  the  same  speech, 
touched  on  in  this  way.  He  said: 

”  1  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
finance  of  the  Corporation  and  the  finance  of  the  local 
Government  may  be,  and  probably  are,  complementary  to 
one  another  and  in  that  connection  my  right  honourable 
friend,  shorUy  after  his  appointment,  circulated  Colonial 
Governments  and  suggested  that  they  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  making  a  special  effort  to  finance  investigations 
which  held  the  prospect  ot  substantial  long  term  benefit  He 
asked  all  Colonial  Governments  to  consider  very  closely  in 
consultation  with  the  Corporation  and  local  representatives 
the  possibilities  of  financing  investigations  which  the  Cor¬ 
poration  itself  was  unable  to  undertake  without  assistance.” 
1  think  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  Government  have 
come  some  way  to  fall  in  with  my  second  suggestion,  but 
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how  far  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  Colonial  territories  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture. 

In  the  Report  and  Accounts  of  the  G>rporation  for 
1952,  the  Corporation  wrote: 

“  4(2b)  Associates  have  not  in  general  been  willing  to  take 
more  than  a  token  financial  participation. 

(c)  Reluctance  to  invest  scarce  funds  in  the  kind  of  risks 
which  Corporation  normally  undertakes  is  understood. 

4  (3)  Colonial  Governments  are  substanial  financial 
partners  in  some  projects;  in  general  they  have  been  helpful.” 
So  much  for  partnership  but  the  report  is  silent  on  my 
suggestion  for  agency.  In  fact  they  make  another  alterna¬ 
tive  suggestion.  They  say: 

“  7(2a)  New  projects  must  be  taken  up  only  on  a  strictly 
comme.xial  basis,  and  this  will  mean,  as  already  stated  and 
as  Corporation’s  constitution  and  financial  arrangements  now 
stand,  virtual  exclusion  of  some  types  of  desirable  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

(3)  Application  of  a  commercial  criterion  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  general  funds  is  salutary;  efficient  managements 
may  lose  heart  if  they  see  their  hard  won  profits  swamped  by 
losses  on  welfare  projects.” 

And  then  they  make  their  suggestion: 

“  (4)  Corporation  however  suggests,  to  to  an  extent 
approved,  it  should  be  able  to  finance  projects  that  are  of 
great  value  but  unlikely  to  be  profitable;  that  such  invest- 
ihents  should  be  separately  recorded  in  the  accounts;  and 
their  results  judged  on  other  than  a  profit  basis.” 

In  the  debate  Lord  Munster  referred  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  the  request  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Colonial  Governments  to  which  1  have  already 
referred  was 

“  the  more  appropriate  way  of  using  the  taxpayersT  money 
than  the  suggestion  .  .  .  that  it  (the  Corporation)  should 
have  funds  set  aside  for  investigations  which  would  be 
accounted  for  outside  the  normal  accounts  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.” 

I  think  the  Cbrporation  were  ill-advised  not  to  go  full 
out  in  support  of  my  agency  proposal  rather  than  to  pait  up 
a  suggestion  for  a  special  fund  separately  recorded  and  its 
results  judged  on  other  than  a  profit  basis.  This  was  bound 
to  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Treasury  and  has  little  to  commend  it.  In  my  suggestion 
the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  would  be  held,  so 
far  as  their  work  was  concerned,  strictly  accountable  on  a 
commercial  basis  and  the  people  who  decided  wh^her  and 
to  what  extent  a  project  of  a  long  term  nature  such  as  we 
are  discussing  was  worth  while  would  not  be  the  Coioaia] 
Development  Corporation  but  the  Colonial  Office,  a  Federal 
Government,  a  Cblonial  Government,  a  Municipality  or  a 
Marketing  Board,  as  the  case  might  be.  depending  upon 
who  authorised  the  project  and  paid  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  using  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  as 
agents. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government, 
having  gone  so  far  to  meet  the  suggestions  made  to  them, 
will  go  this  little  way  further  and  use  and  recommend  in 
clear  terms  the  use  (rf  the  Colonial  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  agents  so  as  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  playing 
a  full  and  enlightened  part  in  the  development  of  more 
than  forty  colonial  territories. 
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THE  INDU-PAKISTAN  AIR  DISPUTE 

By  Sir  Frederick  Tymma 

(United  Kingdom  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO) 


The  settlement,  by  agreement,  of  the  dispute  brought  before 
the  Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation 
concerning  the  prohibited  areas  established  by  Pakistan  along 
her  western  frontiers  affords  a  gratifying  example  of  mutual 
understanding  and  willingness  to  cooperate  by  the  two  parties 
and  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  part  that  international  organisa¬ 
tions  can  play  in  bringing  about  such  settlements. 

An  Old  Problem 

The  substance  of  the  complaint  revealed  an  old  problem  in  a 
new  guise.  It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  an  area  prohibited  to 
the  flight  of  civil  aircraft  along  virtually  the  whole  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  Pakistan  effectively  prevented  air  communication  by 
any  but  a  circuitous  route  between  the  Indian  sub-continent  and 
the  bordering  countries  of  Afghanistan  and  Iran  to  the  west. 
While  united  India  had  the  responsibilities  of  administration 
which  caused  the  creation  of  the  prohibited  areas,  it  also  had  the 
power  to  modify  them  in  accordance  with  changing  conditions 
and  the  growing  need  (which  it  was  the  first  to  feel)  of  air 
communication  with  its  neighbours.  With  the  partition  of  India 


Sir  Frederick  Tymms,  K.C.I.E.,  M.C.,  F.R.AeS. 


and  Pakistan,  the  responsibilities  of  administration  and  the  power 
to  adjust  passed  from  India,  but  not  the  growing  need  for  air 
communications  with  the  west  and  north-west. 

Development  of  the  Prohibited  Areas 

Prohibited  areas  for  civil  aircraft  in  the  North  West  Frontier 
Province  had  been  established  by  the  Government  of  India  at 
early  as  1914,  before  even  the  first  World  War  was  foreseen  aal 
before  the  first  international  convention  on  civil  aviation.  Botk 
the  1919  Paris  Convention  and  the  1944  Chicago  Conventioi 
reserved  to  Contracting  States  the  right  to  prohibit  the  flight  of 
(civil)  aircraft  over  particular  areas  of  their  territories,  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  Both  were  substantially  the  same.  Botl 
enjoined  a  measure  of  equality  of  treatment  for  national  aircraft 
and  aircraft  of  other  Contracting  States — “  private  ’’  aircraft  of 
1919  being  the  equivalent  of  “civil”  aircraft  of  1944 — botk 
excluding  State  aircraft 

The  development  of  the  prohibited  areas  in  what  was  tht 
North  West  Frontier  Province  and  Baluchistan  reveals  early  un- 
familiarity  with  the  real  nature  and  powers  of  aircraft  in  flight, 
the  impact  of  two  wars 'and  the  influence  of  two  international 
Conventions.  The  first  prohibited  area  declared  in  January,  1914, 
apart  from  some  isolated  areas  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  such  at 
all  administrations  later  learned  were  quite  ineffective,  covered 
a  zone  five  miles  in  width  along  the  administrative  border  in  the 
North  West  Frontier  Province.  It  thus  barred  access  to  what  were 
then  known  as  the  tribal  territories.  After  a  period  of  total 
prohibition  of  flight  over  India  during  the  war,  the  prohibited 
areas  were  extended  in  1920,  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Convention,  to  include  all  territory  trans-Indus,  thus  cover¬ 
ing  the  North  West  Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan  and  a  large 
part  of  Sind,  with  the  exception  of  three  corridors — along  the 
Mekran  coast  (roughly  Karachi  to  the  Persian  border),  to  Quetti 
and  to  Peshawar.  The  motives  for  the  prohibition  of  flight  over 
such  an  extensive  area,  some  1,000  miles  in  length  and  up  to 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  depth,  were  a  combination  of 
military  security,  orderly  administration  of  a  spasmodicall; 
turbulent  territory  and  the  safety  of  civil  aircraft  and  thei 
occupants.  Periodic  changes  modified  the  prohibition  until,  ii 
1933,  the  prohibited  area  became  stabilised,  covering  the  whok 
of  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  and  the  Political  Agencici 
(tribal  territories)  and  a  narrow  frontier  zone  extending  througk 
Baluchistan  to  the  coastal  corridor  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  So  il 
reiMuned  until,  in  1947,  a  corridor  was  again  opened  to  Peshawar  „ 
but  not  extending  so  far  as  the  Afghan  frontier.  a 

From  1928  onwards  there  had  been  the  intentidn,  from  time  ^ 
to  time,  to  open  corridors  through  the  prohibited  area  to  enabk 
commercial  air  services  to  be  operated  between  India  and 
Afghanistan,  but  financial  and  other  obstacles  prevented  the 
development.  Prior  to  partition  in  1947,  arrangements  between  f 
India  and  Afghanistan  had  progressed  far,  and  in  the  light  of  the  | 
new  obligations  undertaken  by  India  at  Chicago,  it  became  the  j 
established  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  to  modify  the  j 
prohibited  area  by  the  i^-ovision  of  corridors  through  Peshawar  ^ 
and  Quetta.  Other  events  intervened  and  the  changes  were  not 
made.  I 

The  important  point  about  the  historical  record,  which  had  • 
considerable  influence  on  the  ultimate  settlement,  is  that  Pakistai  < 
had  inherited  the  prohibited  area  and  had  found  no  reason  to  i 
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AIR  ROUTES  BETWEEN  INDIA  AND  AFGHANISTAN 


modify  the  policy  underlying  their  declaration,  but  that  it  had 
already  been  recognised  that  developments  in  civil  aviation  and 
changes  in  the  nature  of  flight  would  necessitate  and  justify  some 
modification  of  the  areas. 


the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  and  of  the  International 
Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  (Chicago,  1944),  and  they  com¬ 
plained  that  the  action  of  Pakistan  was  causing  hardshif)  and 


The  effect  of  the  prohibited  areas  on  air  communications 
between  Delhi  and  Kabul  was  to  increase  the  length  of  the  route 
from  640  miles  by  the  direct  route  over  Peshawar  and  the  Khyber 
Pass,  to  1,930  miles  via  Karachi — the  coastal  corridor — Jiwani — 
Zahidan  and  Kandahar.  From  Bombay,  the  route  via  Karachi, 
Jiwani  and  Zahidan  was  1,800  miles  compared  with  1,320  miles 
via  Karachi,  Quetta  and  Kandahar. 

Mia’s  Complaint 


injustice  to  India. 

Article  5  of  the  Convention  grants  to  aircraft  of  Contracting 
States,  other  than  those  engaged  in  scheduled  international  air 
services,  the  right,  without  prior  permission,  to  fly  without  landing 
across  the  territory  of  other  Contracting  States  and  the  right  to 
land  for  non-traflic  purposes.  Article  6  of  the  Convention  pro¬ 
hibits  the  operation  of  scheduled  international  air  services  over 
or  into  the  territory  of  other  Contracting  States  without  special 
permission  or  other  authorisation,  while  the  Transit  Agreement 


In  April,  1952,  the  Government  of  India  reported  to  the  grants  to  the  scheduled  international  air  services  of  one  party  the 
(Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation  that  a  privilege  of  flying  across  the  territory  of  another  without  landing 
disagreement  had  arisen  between  India  and  Pakistan  relating  to  and  the  privilege  of  landing  for  non-trafflc  purposes.  The  Council 
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of  ICAO  had  previously  ruled,  in  response  to  a  request  of 
Pakistan,  that  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Transit  Agreement  were 
not  nullified  by  Article  6  of  the  Convention;  and,  although  the 
original  complaint  of  India  alleged  the  withholding  of  these 
privileges  by  Pakistan,  action  was  already  in  train  to  permit  the 
operation  of  an  Indian  scheduled  air  service  and  the  flight  of 
Indian  aircraft  across  Pakistan  along  a  route  outside  the  pro¬ 
hibited  areas.  The  complaint  before  the  Council  therefore 
resolved  itself  into  one  concerning  the  prohibited  area  along  the 
western  frontiers  of  Pakistan. 

The  Government  of  India  asked  the  Council,  particularly,  to 
declare  that  the  prohibited  area  in  West  Pakistan  was  not  reason¬ 
able  either  in  extent  or  in  location  and  that  it  interfered  un¬ 
necessarily  with  international  air  navigation;  to  And  that  Indian 
aircraft  are  entitled  to  operate  scheduled  international  air  services 
between  India  and  Afghanistan  across  West  Pakistan  by  the 
shortest  practicable  air  route;  and  to  recommend  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan  not  to  impede  the  operation  of  scheduled 
international  air  services  by  Indian  aircraft — 

(a)  over  the  route  Delhi-Peshawar-Kabul; 

(b)  over  the  route  Bombay  (Ahmedabad) — Karachi— Zahidan 
— Kandahar — Kabul ; 

(c)  over  any  other  commercially  feasible  route  (i.e.  between 
India  and  Afghanistan). 

The  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  provides 
that  any  disagreement  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  Convention  which  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation  may  be 
decided  by  the  Council  and  that  the  Assembly  shall  suspend  the 
voting  power  of  a  contracting  State  found  in  default.  The  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  provides  for  the  Council  to  examine 
the  situation  and  make  findings  and  recommendations  if  a  Con¬ 
tracting  State  alleges  that  the  action  of  another  is  causing  injustice 
or  hardship  to  it.  India  and  Pakistan  are  parties  to  both  these 
instruments  as  successor  States  to  (united)  India  which,  indepen¬ 
dently  in  1944,  had  played  a  not  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Convention  and  the  Agreement  at  Chicago  and 
had  signed  and  ratified  both. 

Action  hy  ICAO 

No  case  of  disagreement  had  previously  been  submitted  to 
the  Council  for  decision  under  Article  84  of  the  Convention  and 
no  rules  for  the  consideration  and  settlement  of  such  disputes  had 
been  adopted.  The  Convention  provides  for  appeal  against  a 
decision  of  Council  under  Article  84  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  or  to  an  ad  hoc  arbitral  tribunal.  While  the 
rules  were  in  preparation  the  Council  decided  to  proceed  by  way 
.  of  consultation  with  the  parties.  The  Government  of  Pakistan 
was  requested  to  submit  its  comments  on  the  Indian  complaint, 
and  a  small  group  of  Council  Representatives,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Brigadier  S.  Booth,  the  Council  Representative  of 
Canada  and  a  member  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  ICAO,  was  set 
up  to  consult  with  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  con- 
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cerned  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  further  examination  of  the 
case  and,  later,  on  the  substance  of  the  matter.  The  High  Con- 
missioners  of  India  and  Pakistan  at  Ottawa  were  appointed  hf 
their  governments  to  represent  them;  they  attended  all  meetinn 
of  the  Council  at  which  the  procedure  was  discussed  and  met 
with  the  working  group  to  discuss  the  case. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  had  rfr 
quested  the  Council  to  take  action  to  remove  the  impediment! 
which  preventeu  the  establishment  of  more  direct  air  communica¬ 
tions  between  Afghanistan  and  India.  At  the  request  of  Councj 
the  Government  of  Afghanistan  agreed  that  the  action  initiated 
by  the  Council  on  the  request  of  India  would  cover  the  substance 
of  their  case. 

The  Settlement 

In  August  the  Government  of  Pakistan  notified  the  Counci 
that  a  corridor  had  been  opened  through  the  prohibited  area  on 
the  direct  route  Karachi — Zahidan,  thus  somewhat  shortening  the 
route  through  Karachi  to  Afghanistan  via  Iranian  territory  and 
incidentally  removing  one  of  India’s  complaints  that,  contrary  to 
the  Convention,  Pakistan  had  permitted  an  Iranian  air  service  to 
operate  over  this  route  while  denying  the  right  to  India.  The 
Government  of  Pakistan  also  offered  to  discuss  with  India  the 
facilitation  of  operation  over  this  route. 

After  having  studied  the  full  information  received  from 
Pakistan  and  India,  and  an  intimation  from  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  of  its  willingness  to  discuss  additional  corridors,  the 
Council  found  in  October  that  the  possibilities  of  agreement  by 
negotiation  between  the  parties  had  not  been  exhausted  and 
requested  the  two  Governments  to  continue  their  negotiations  and 
to  report  progress  to  Council  in  January.  Negotiations  were 
immediately  put  in  train  in  Karachi;  an  accommodating  attitude 
was  adopted  by  both  parties;  and  a  solution  acceptable  to  both 
was  adopted  in  December.  The  Government  of  Pakistan,  while 
unable  to  agree  to  a  direct  route  from  Delhi,  via  Peshawar,  to 
Kabul  or  to  a  route  from  Karachi,  via  Quetta,  to  Kandahar, 
agreed  to  open  additional  corridors  through  the  prohibited  area- 
fa)  on  a  direct  route  from  Lahore  to  a  point  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  on  the  rhumb  line  track  Lahore — Kandahar; 

(b)  on  a  direct  route  from  Karachi  to  a  point  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  on  the  rhumb  line  track  Karachi — Kandahar. 
Pakistan  also  agreed  to  provide  certain  operational  facilitia 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  air  services  along  these  routes. 

The  first  route,  passing  near  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  over 
southern  Waziristan,  has  not  the  advantage  of  following  a  normal 
trade  route  such  as  the  age-old  road  through  the  Khyber  Pass; 
but  air  routes  are  not  tied  to  surface  features  and  this  corridor 
reduces  the  air  distance  between  Delhi  and  Kabul  by  over  a 
thousand  miles — to  780  miles.  The  second  is  the  most  reasonably 
direct  route  from  the  south  of  India  to  Afghanistan. 

The  settlement  of  this  disagreement  stands,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  credit  of  the  two  Governments  of  Pakistan  and  India  for 
the  understanding  attitude  which  they  both  brought  to  he  discus¬ 
sion,  once  the  facts  and  the  issues  had  been  fully  stated.  Tributes 
must  also  be  paid  to  the  High  Commissioners*  of  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  whose  cordial  cooperation  and  insight  contributed  largely 
to  the  attainment  of  a  full  understanding,  by  all  concerned,  of  the 
issues  and  of  what  could  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  solution  of 
them.  The  settlement  reflects  the  value  of  a  full  and  open 
examination  of  the  facts  by  an  international  organisation  such  as 
ICAO,  with  the  opportunity  that  that  gives  for  informal  connsd. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  examination  and  consultation 
will  prove  a  pattern  for  other  cases  should  they  arise  and  preclude 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  inevitably  ponderous  machinery 
of  a  judicial  hearing  by  the  Coimcil. 


*  His  Excellency  R.  R.  Saksena,  High  C/ommissioner  for  India  and 
His  Excellency  Mohamed  Ikramullah,  High  Commissioner  for 
Pakistan. 
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“TRADE  KASHMIR  FOR  EAST  BENGAL” 

By  Michael  Edwardes 


There  appeared  in  a  South  Indian  weekly  on  May  7th, 
1950,  an  article  by  M.  N.  Roy  putting  forward  the 
rather  startling  suggestion  that  India  should  “  Trade 
Kashmir  for  East  Bengal.”  It  was  followed,  in  later  issues, 
by  two  critical  attacks.  I  make  no  apology  for  reviving 
the  ideas  of  these  articles  in  1953.  The  explanation  is 
simple:  1  did  not  read  them  at  the  time  and  now  that  1  have 
done  so.  it  is  possible,  as  Kashmir  again  looms  large  in  the 
news,  that  readers  may  hnd  them  interesting,  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  feelings  that  are  still  evident  in  India. 

Roy  wrote  his  article  just  after  the  signing  of  the 
Delhi  Agreement  concerning  the  protection  of  minorities 
in  India  and  Pakistan.  In  making  a  statement  to  the  Indian 
Parliament.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  said:  ”  Unless  this  fear 
and  insecurity  are  removed  completely,  and  normal 
civilised  conditions  of  life  prevail,  this  problem  will  not  be 
solved  in  spite  of  all  agreements.”  Roy  takes  this  state¬ 
ment  and  in  particular  the  phrase  ”  normal  civilised  condi¬ 
tions  ”  as  his  point  of  departure. 

Roy  immediately  marks  down  the  majority  of  the 
political-minded  in  India  as  medieval,  that  Hindu  India  is 
against  the  Agreement.  He  mairUains  that  the  absurd 
contention  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  that  Partition  could 
only  mean  the  establishment  of  a  Hindu  state  in  India,  is 
secretly  approved  by  the  majority  of  Congress  members. 
The  next  logical  step  from  this  is  the  identihcation  of  poli¬ 
tical  citizenship  with  religion — the  Muslims  are  foreigners 
whether  they  stay  or  not.  The  possibility  of  ‘‘  normal 
civilised  conditions  ”  is  automatically  ruled  out. 

In  the  two  Bengals,  the  Agreement  would  stand  or  fall. 
The  strongest  opposition  to  it  came  from  West  Bengal. 
Two  Bengali  members  of  the  Central  government  soon 
after  resigned  as  an  expression  of  this  hostility.  Because 
Roy  felt  that  such  conditions  would  sabotage  the  chances 
of  the  Delhi  Agreement  he  makes  the  suggestion  that  the 
only  possible  solution  is  the  re-unihcation  of  Bengal. 

If  the  differences  that  exist  between  India  and  Pakistan 
are  examined  as  objectively  as  possible,  the  real  problem 
is  seen  to  be  in  the  relations  between  the  two  Bengals.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  Kashmir  affair  has  continued  un¬ 
solved  because  it  is  fundamentally  a  question  of  prestige. 
Bengal  is  quite  another  matter. 

The  partition  of  Bengal  when  finally  independence  was 
achieved  is  perhaps  one  of  history’s  greatest  and  most  tragic 
ironies.  For  out  of  the  agitation  against  the  first  division 
of  Bengal  in  1905  arose  the  organised  movement  for 
national  independence. 

The  partition  (A  Bengal  in  1947  was,  to  say  the  least, 
an  unfortunate  measure.  In  the  old  Bengal.  Hindus  and 
Muslims  were  pretty  evenly  balanced.  In  the  two  Bengals. 
permanent  minorities  were  immediately  created.  Com¬ 


munal  passions  were  exacerbated  by  partition. 

Mass-migration  is  no  solution.  The  economy  of  both 
sides  would  be  disrupted.  Nor  could  Pakistan  reasonably 
be  expected  to  give  up  East  Bengal.  Roy’s  solution  is 
simple—”  Trade  Kashmir  for  East  Bengal.” 

The  Government  of  India  would  waive  its  claims  on 
Kashmir.  India  is  anyway  committed  to  the  principle  that 
the  people  of  Kashmir  should  decide  their  own  fate.  The 


result  of  a  plebiscite  is  a  foregone  conclusion — therefore 
India  stands  to  lose  nothing.  This  is  realpolitik  at  its 
crudest.  The  Kashmir  problem  has  remained  only  because 
the  result  of  a  plebiscite  is  only  too  obvious.  Perhaps 
Pakistan  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  exchange.  She 
would,  apparently,  be  well  advised  to  do  so.  Not  only 
does  it  solve  an  affair  that  has  moved  into  a  dangerous 
international  context  but  it  makes  it  possible  for  Pakistan 
to  become  an  integrated  and  defensible  state. 

There  is  the  danger  of  communist  infiltration  in  East 
Bengal  and  the  difficulty  (rf  communication  with  the  Karachi 
government. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the  artificial  sense  of 
Islamic  solidarity,  that  makes  a  divided  Pakistan  function 
at  all,  may  collapse.  It  is  already  weakened  by  Bengal’s 
cultural  homogeneity.  Should  the  collapse  take  place, 
there  is  the  chance  of  a  separatist  revolt.  It  is,  Roy  main¬ 
tains.  only  fear  of  India  that  sustains  East  Bengal’s  loyalty 
to  Pakistan. 

To  disarm  the  opposition  of  Pakistan,  based  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  ixestige,  a  united  Bengal  should,  for  a 
transitional  period,  become  an  autonomous  state.  When 
passions  have  cooled  the  Bengalis  themselves  would  decide 
whether  to  join  India  or  not.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  plan 
that  Roy  suggests.  It  has  all  the  facile  plausibility  of  an 
exercise  in  Nazi  geopolitics.  It  em^^asises  the  pre-air- 
power  concept  of  strategic  fronliers.  General  Hanshofer 
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has,  apparently,  risen  from  the  grave. 

There  are,  however,  more  pressing  arguments  than 
strategic  considerations.  The  main  one.  of  course,  is 
economic.  East  Bengal  is,  as  a  critic  of  Roy’s  scheme  put 
it,  “  Pakistan’s  milch-cow.”  It  is  without  doubt  the 
economic  ballast  of  the  country.  Its  surpluses  maintain 
Karachi;  without  it  Pakistan  could  have  no  viable  existence. 
The  economy  of  East  Bengal  conceals  the  fact  that  Pakistan 
has  no  rational  raison  d'etre.  It  is  unlikely  that  Pakistan 
would  agree  to  exchange  East  Bengal  for  the  limited 
potentialities  of  the  Kashmir  valley,  for  that  is  all  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Kashmir  really  amounts  to  in  1953. 


Perhaps  on  an  equal  level,  the  opportunities  for  hostite 
propaganda  concerning  minority  persecution  would  increase 
after  such  an  exchange.  The  possibilities  of  war  in  the 
sub-continent  would  intensify. 

The  solution  Roy  suggests  is  a  courageous  one  and 
though  it  might  soften  the  tragedy  of  divided  Bengal  it 
would  create  even  greater  ones  in  its  place.  The  Kashmir 
problem  is  insoluble  in  any  rational  and  satisfactory  way. 
The  present  situation,  which  is  itself  a  sort  of  solution, 
cannot  exist  for  ever.  The  tragedy  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact 
that  only  in  the  supremely  impossible  can  it  be  solved — in 
the  re  unification  of  India. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  INDONESIANS?  ^ 

By  G.  P.  G.  Thomson 


WHO  are  the  Indonesians?  It  is  as  difficult  to  answer 
as  that  question  asked  by  a  Malay  friend  of  mine— 
who  are  the  Europeans? 

To  avoid  misconception — the  Indonesians  are  not  a 
race,  but  a  conglomerate  of  races,  who  inhabit  that 
immense  group  of  tropical  islands  which  stretch  3,000 
miles  along  the  equator.  Their  outlook  and’ philosophies 
differ  diametrically,  as  do  their  spiritual  and  cultural  levels. 

This  applies  even  to  those  living  on  adjacent  islands  in 
a  particular  island  group.  Take  Bali  and  Lombok  in  the 
Lesser  Sundas  as  an  example.  These  two  islands  are 
divided  geographically  by  a  narrow  strip  of  water — yet 
spiritually  their  people  are  as  the  poles  apart. 

Old  names  for  the  archipelago — Indonesia  “  Islands  of 
the  Indies  ”  and  Nusantara  ”  All  Islands  ” — give  the  clue 
to  the  diversity  of  races  and  cultures  to  be  found  there 
for  it  has  been  the  sea  that  has  brought  immigrants 
from  island  to  island,  to  mix  with  the  original  inhabitants. 
Paradoxically  it  is  the  sea  that  has  been  responsible  for  the 
insularity  of  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
“  Indonesian  sense  ”  apparent  throughout  the  archipelago. 
Troublous  times  and  vicious  Japanese  propaganda  have  to 
some  extent  made  the  people  more  racially  conscious— but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  ”  Indonesia 
conscious.” 

The  former  spate  of  propaganda  photographs,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Java,  which  depicted  wildly  patriotic  crowds, 
with  arms  upraised  shouting  “  Merdeka,”  (‘‘  freedom  ”) 
mesmerised  the  United  Nations  and  most  of  the  world  as 
well — but  recent  events  in  Java  and  elsewhere  have  made 
thinking  people  realise  that  such  frenzied  enthusiasm  for 
the  Indonesian  Republic  was  not  as  unanimous  as  the  world 
was  led  to  believe.  Factional  strife  has  raised  its  ugly  head 
and  conditions  in  certain  parts,  in  West  Java  for  example, 
and  in  Celebes,  are  chaotic.  Unity  is  about  the  last  word 
applicable  to  these  lawless  areas. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  common  factor  amongst 
the  polyglot  races  of  Indonesia  is  found  in  religion,  yet  here 


again  though  Islam  predominates  there  are  many  forms  d 
it  in  practice  and  there  are  other  beliefs  and  creeds  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  islands. 

Sumatra,  the  fifth  largest  island  in  the  world  and  one 
of  the  corner  stones  of  Indonesia  today,  supports  the  war¬ 
like  Achinese  in  its  wild  north  country.  These  people  have  z! 
a  strong  Arab  strain.  They  are  subdivided  into  tribes,  the  * 
best  known  being  the  Alaslanders  and  the  Gajos.  All  are  * 
strict  followers  of  Islam.  Apart  from  fighting,  which  to  ^ 
date  has  been  their  chief  occupation,  they  produce  beauti-  ° 
fully  woven  fabrics  in  Atjeh,  known  as  ‘‘  Idjas,”  and  also 
most  attractive  wicker  work  which  is  called  “  Trawang  " 
Politically  their  slogan  is  “  Atjeh  for  the  Achinese.”  * 
Turning  to  the  mid-western  part  of  Sumatra,  one  comes 
to  the  country  of  the’Minang  Kabauers,  where  women 
exert  more  influence  in  tribal  affairs  than  is  the  case  in  ^ 
most  Mohammedan  communities.  Here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Indonesia,  the  simple  tiller  of  the  soil  predominates. 
Lovely  woven  fabrics  come  from  the  Minang  Kabau 
country  however,  and  the  people  are  also  skilled  in  brass 
work  and  wicker  work.  They  are  racially  conscious  of  * 
being  Minang  Kabauers  but  further  than  that  they  do  not  go.  ® 
In  the  central  Highlands  of  Sumatra  dwell  the  Bataks—  ^ 
a  people  of  cannibalistic  origin.  This  race  is  subdivided  ^ 
into  F^ck  Pucks.  Tobanese,  and  Karo  Bataks.  All  speak  " 
different  dialects  and  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  in 
common  between  them  and  the  other  races  on  the  island.  * 
The  Bataks  are  not  Moslems — in  fact  they  are  one  of  the  d 
few  races  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  who  possess  If 
little  if  any  religious  beliefs.  Christianity  has  taken  root  ^ 
to  some  considerable  extent  however,  especially  amongst  ^ 
the  Tobanese  Bataks.  ^ 

When  I  first  visited  this  Batak  country  forty  years  ago,  f 
I  was  astonished  to  see  these  primitive  people  playing  * 
chess.  The  common  belief  that  they  learnt  the  game  from 
the  Dutch  is,  I  think,  erroneous.  They  are  intelligent  and  3 
simply  love  to  argue — it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  § 
they  are  politically  minded. 
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stile  On  the  shores  of  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  is  found  the 
ease  Malay  proper.  In  places  where  Batak  influence  i^ 
the  I  noticeable,  the  purity  of  the  Malay  language  has  suffered. 

I  All  these  Malays  are  strict  Mohammedans.  They  are 
and  chiefly  fishermen.  Hard  work  is  anathema  to  them,  most 
it  of  the  tilling  of  the  soil  being  left  to  the  women,  but  for  all 
imir  ifhc*''  laziness  however  they  are  likeable.  In  the  south  of 
vay.  the  Island  the  Palembangese  are  the  descendants  of  the 
jon,  ancient  Hindu  colony  of  Sriwidjaja.  which  flourished  from 
fact  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  end  of  the  Middle 
—in  I  Ages.  Here  old  traditional  dances  are  very  popular  with 
i  the  people  although  they  are  now  Moslems, 
f  Let  us  now  take  the  Javanese.  Madurese.  Sundanese. 
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Bandjarese  and  other  races  of  the  archipelago  who  have 
immigrated.  They  really  form  the  working  backbone  of 
Sumatra.  Being  chiefly  employed  on  the  rubber  and  oil 
palm  estates  of  the  Island,  they  have  learnt  to  work  under 
European  supervision.  The  result  is  that  when  they 
eventually  get  their  own  small  properties,  they  make  a 
success  of  them. 

All  these  immigrant  people  speak  their  own  language, 
though  in  time  they  learn  the  lingua  franca  of  the  country, 
which  is  Malay. 

One  must  add  to  these  hard  working  manual  labourers 
the  equally  hard  working  Chinese.  Arabs  and  Indians. 
The  sum  total  of  all  these  diverse  races  makes  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  design  which  not  only  comprises  the  population  of 
Sumatra,  but  gives  a  clue  to  the  mixed  racial  composition 
of  the  rest  of  Indonesia. 

In  Borneo  the  same  pattern  is  followed  as  in  Sumatra 
There  is  nothing  in  common,  for  example,  between  an 
aboriginal  Dyak  and  a  Bandjarese  except  that  both  are 
Borneans. 

The  Dyaks  are  pagans,  whilst  the  remaining  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Indonesian  ^meo  (except  the  numerous  Chinese 
in  and  around  Venice-like  Pontianak)  are  Mohammedans. 

Chinese  constitute  only  3%  of  the  population  of 
Indonesia — but  they  are  a  very  important  community 
nevertheless.  By  sheer  ability  and  perseverance  they 
again  control  the  rice  market  and  they  have  already  bought 
out  many  Indonesian  firms.  As  to  their  politics,  these  lie 
where  their  business  and  social  interests  lie.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  where  that 
would  be — a  fact  which  Peking  knows  very  well  indeed. 

Cross  the  Macassar  Strait  to  strangely  shaped  Celebes 
and  you  will  discover  more  religious  differentiations  there 
than  on  any  other  island  in  the  archipelago.  In  the  North 
the  Minahassas  and  Minadonese  are  Christian.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  some  of  the  Toradjas  are  Christian 
though  in  isolated  groups  polytheism  still  survives  (the 
Toalas  and  Toradjas  are  the  original  people  of  Celebes). 
In  the  South  of  the  island.  Macassarese  and  Buganese  are 
all  Moslems. 

Across  the  Molucca  Sea  lie  the  islands  of  that  name — 
also  called  the  Spce  Islands.  The  larger  islands  in  the 
group  are  Halmahei ra,  Morotai,  well  known  in  the  last 
war.  Obi  Major,  Sula,  Oram  and  Bum.  Smaller  ones. 


Temate,  Tidore,  Amboyno  and  the  Banda  Islands,  are  also 
worthy  erf  mention.  The  Ambonese,  for  example,  were  the 
backbone  of  the  former  Netherlands  East  Indies  Colonial 
army.  Loyal  to  the  Dutch  and  good  fighters,  most  of  them 
hold  the  Christian  faith.  They,  like  the  Minahassas  from 
Northern  Celebes,  are  partly  Melanesian  in  race;  Islam 
dominates  the  Northern  Moluccas. 

If  you  cross  the  Banda  Sea  from  Amboyna  to  Timor 
and  travel  along  the  chain  known  as  the  lesser  Sunda 
Islands  to  Bali,  you  will  encounter  the  same  distinction  erf 
race  and  custom  common  to  the  whole  of  Indonesia.  I 
once  asked  a  fellow  traveller  what  the  inhabitants  of  these 
lesser  Sunda  Islands  had  in  common.  He  re[rfied. 
“  Horses  ’’—incidentally  a  very  good  answer.  For  though 
close  proximity  of  island  to  island  in  the  chain  running 
from  Wetar  to  Java  gives  you  the  impression  of  unity,  in 
reality  this  is  far  from  the  case.  What  a  wonderful  variety 
of  landscape  meets  the  eye — variety  also  in  customs,  art, 
and  religion,  and  Last  but  not  least,  in  the  people  themselves. 

Bali,  the  tourist  island  of  Indonesia,  is  something  quite 
apart  from  anything  else  seen  in  the  archipelago.  Li^ed 
to  its  Hindu  past,  it  is  one  of  the  richest  art  treasure  houses 
of  the  East  Indies. 

Last  of  all  there  is  Java — the  most  politically  minded 
island  in  Indonesia.  Here  Sundanese.  Madurese  and 
Javanese  live,  if  not  in  harmony,  in  close  proximity,  in  the 
most  densely  populated  island  in  the  world. 

They  speak  different  languages,  possess  different 
customs  and  have  totally  different  racial  characteristics. 

How  did  a  few  Dutch  civilian  officials  control  this  vast 
conglomerate  of  races?  The  secret  of  their  success  was  in 
knowing  the  people  and  respecting  their  “  Adat,”  or  tradi¬ 
tional  law  giving.  Before  a  Dutch  civilian  official  rose  to 
higher  rank  he  knew  the  traditional  customs  of  the  people, 
having  worked  for  years  as  District  Officer  on  different 
islands.  His  knowl«lge  of  Indonesia  as  a  whole  was  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  that  of  a  Sumatran,  a  Bornese  or  a 
Javanese. 

The  present  Indonesian  Government  is  faced  with 
many  problems.  Chief  amongst  these  is  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  internal  security  and  d^ence,  which  in 
Indonesia  means  completely  reorganising  the  armed 
forces.  First  of  all,  however,  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  the  plunge  and  hold  a  National  election. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  and  one  can  readily  understand  why 
the  present  rulers  fight  shy  of  submitting  themselves  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  is  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
to  continue  to  have  a  Government  not  popularly  elected  In 
the  democratic  sense — they  are  hampered  at  every 
turn  and  the  more  hesitancy  they  show  the  more 
they  will  be  hampered  until  the  sands  run  out.  The  United 
Nations  had  a  lot  to  say  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  “  In¬ 
donesian  Dispute.”  C!an  they  not  use  their  good  crffices 
now  and  persuade  the  present  Government  of  Indonesia 
that  he  who  hesitates  is  lost?  For,  until  there  is  effective 
administration  over  the  regions,  and  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  regions,  conditions  in  Indonesia  will  continue  to 
deteriorate. 
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COMMUNALISM  AND  RACIALISM  IN 
MALAYAN  POLITICS 


By  S,  A,  E,  Hogan- Shaidali 


¥  N  most  of  the  lands  of  Asia  which  have  won  their  independence 
or  are  approaching  it,  politics  and  political  entities  have  grown 
with  alarming  ferocity  and  power.  Yet  in  Malaya  there  is  a 
strange  dormancy  in  the  political  picture.  It  may  be  attributed 
to  the  apathy  and  self-concerned,  or  inward-turning,  nature  of 
communal  feelings  and  the  racial  division  of  opinion  in  a  plural 
society.  This  development  holds  up  the  political  progress  of  all 
Malaya  and  is  a  major  cause  of  the  postponement  of  the  country's 
right  to  independence. 

Taken  racially  there  are  four  major  divisions  of  the  Malayan 
population.  These  are  the  Malay,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  European 
(or,  more  properly,  British).  Their  origins  are  diverse  but  they 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  the  Malays  have  ethnic  priority 
of  arrival  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  constitute  the  group  lending 
Malaya  its  cultural  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  social  background, 
including  a  “  national  religion  ”  of  Islam.  The  other  groups  arc 
later  immigrants  attracted  there  by  the  British  policy  of  encourag¬ 
ing  cheap  labour  for  use  in  tin  mines  and  rubber  plantations.  The 
Chinese  have  since  their  arrival  taken  over  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  country’s  trade  and  commerce,  while  the  Indians  (this  term 
of  necessity  including  Pakistanis  and  Ceylonese)  have  moved  into 
business  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  Chinese  and  also  concern 
themselves  with  clerical  positions,  especially  in  the  Government. 
The  British  are  present  in  business  as  well  as  colonial  administra¬ 
tive  and  military  capacities.  Numerically  the  Malays  and  the 

Chinese  are  the  largest  groups.  They  almost  balance  each  other 
in  this  respect.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily  give  equal 
strength  to  each  group ;  a  certain  disproportionate  division  of 
group-power  is  created  by  such  factors  as  economic  superiority 
(in  favour  of  the  Chinese),  inherent  drive  and  ambition  (again, 
mainly  Chinese).  pro-Malay  sentiment  in  British  policy,  and 
educational  developments  (the  British  favour  the  Malays  with  free 
primary  education ;  and  the  Chinese  have  developed  schools  in 
which  loyalty  to  China  is  invariably  accentuated). 


or  Indians  to  put  forward  their  own  views  on  the  matter  wouU 
be  anathema  to  the  main  body  of  Malays  who  are  conservative 
in  their  views.  To  this  conservatism,  must  be  added  their  desire 
to  retain  their  natural  rights  as  “  sons  of  the  soil.”  The  Malayi 
receive  indirect  encouragement  for  their  procrastination  in  tl^ 
matter  through  the  lack  of  British  incentive  in  introducing  am 
form  of  general  elections  in  the  country.  At  this  stage  only  r 
committee  has  been  set  up  to  consider,  within  the  confines  of  thrj 
Federal  Legislature,  the  problems  attendant  upon  nation-widt 
elections  for  the  highest  open  offices  of  the  land.  The  situatios' 
thus  has  arisen  where  the  British  feel  that  it  would  be  prematuR 
on  their  part  to  announce  general  elections  until  they  are  certak 
of  Malay  support,  for  they  are  still  smarting  under  the  sting  of| 
the  Malay  rejection  of  their  ill-ventured  Malayan  Union  plant 
They  await  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  Malay  demands  con¬ 
cerning  representation,  if  not  at  the  elected-office  level  then  at 
least  in  the  polling  booths.  The  Malays  on  the  other  hand  an 
waiting  for  some  definite  British  commitment  before  they  mow 
to  present  their  own  demands,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  whateva 
the  British  proposals  may  be,  short  of  representation  for  Malap 
only  (which  is  ruled  out  automatically),  the  Malays  will  want  <r 
differ  considerably  from  them  if  only  to  spite  the  non-MaU) 
element  of  the  population. 


.\t  the  last  population  estimate  available,  in  June,  1951,  the 
Malays  were  numbered  at  2,600,000.  The  Chinese  had  the 
equivalent  numbers  of  2,043,(X)0.  Thus  straightaway  the  voting 
potential  of  population  creates  a  threat  to  the  Malays,  who  view 
dimly  enough  the  idea  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  majority  of 
“  alien  ”  voters  once  national  elections  are  held.  It  is  a  major 
consideration  which  so  far  has  deterred  the  Malays  in  what  little 
desire  they  may  have  for  giving  the  immigrant  races  their  right 
to  participate  equally  and  fully  in  elections  on  a  national  scale, 
for  altogether  there  are  2,706,000  immigrant  Malayans  to  the 
2.600,(X)0  Malays.  With  the  predominantly  Chinese  island  of 
Singapore  thrown  into  the  balance  the  figures  will  be  3,400,000 
non-Malays  to  2,900,000  Malays.  Yet  the  Malay  faction  has  to 
face  the  reality  of  the  urgent  need  for  sharing  the  franchise  equally 
with'  the  other  factions.  For  the  British  to  grant  Malaya 
independence  without  simultaneously  or  beforehand  having  granted 
satisfactory  representation  to  the  non-Malays  would  be  to  set  the 
stage  for  immediate  civil  strife,  possibly  surpassing  conditions  at 
the  time  of  the  partition  of  British  India  into  the  (present) 
Republic  of  India  and  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan. 

In  answer  to  this  problem  no  reliable  Malay  leader  who 
claims  to  represent  Malay  opinion  has  yet  come  forward  with 
any  kind  of  positive  solution,  not  even  one  to  give  satisfaction  to 
his  own  group  much  less  the  non-Malay  groups.  The  Malays 
have  instead  restricted  themselves  to  criticising  any  British  moves 
which  might  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  giving  some  form  of 
proportional  representation  to  the  non-Malays.  For  any  Chinese 


The  Chinese,  having  all  the  economic  prizes  of  the  countn 
in  their  grasp,  do  not  intend  to  give  up  their  bargaining  advantage 

without  driving  a  hard  bargain  politically.  The  difficulty  of  tht 
matter  is  that  it  is  far  easier  to  arrange  for  a  political  transfer  o(| 
power,  which  is  now  mainly  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  Britii 
administration,  than  it  is  to  arrange  for  a  diversification  of  UkI 
economic  p>ower  held  by  the  Chinese.  Even  if  such  a  move  wenl 
possible  to  arrange  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  devise 
series  of  safeguards  against  the  slow  return  or  filtration  back 
this  power  to  Chinese  hands  once  they  had  achieved  politicalj 
equality.  Such  matters  as  personal  drive  and  business  acuma 
are  difficult  to  legislate  out  of  existence  for  one  group  or  into  the 
hands  of  another  group,  especially  when  this  other  group  has  neve 
demonstrated  its  capacity  for  economic  or  commercial  transac¬ 
tions.  While  the  Malays  are  jealous  of  the  Chinese  econoiw 
superiority  (conveniently  overlooking  the  part  it  has  played  i 
giving  Malaya  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  Asia),  the  Chineii 
view  with  a  corresponding  jealousy  the  political  and  adrninistrt- 
tive  advantages  granted  the  Malays  by  the  British,  overlooking  ferl 
their  part  the  fact  that-  the  economically  weaker  Malays  have  to 
have  extra  support  if  they  are  not  to  be  swept  out  of  their  owi 
country. 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  far  from  simple  and  consists  ol| 
devising  a  set  of  fool-proof  safeguards,  of  checks  and  balance), 
for  a  switching  of  communal  power  sources.  The  need  is  alul 
evident  for  obtaining  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  leaders  cil 
both  groups  for  such  a  wide  and  far-reaching  move,  long  befora 
it  is  even  planned.  It  is  essential  to  work  for  the  confidence  ol 
the  members  of  both  racial  groups  from  the  earliest  stagcl 
Unfortunately  British  policy  has  not  veered  in  this  direction  aof 
the  consequences  are  evident  in  terms  of  racial  tension,  tlx 
creation  of  parties  which  are  not  political  but  communal,  aoi 
the  lack  of  a  concrete  solution  to  this  peculiarly  Malayan  problea 
With  this  lack  of  British  initiative  there  has  been  corresponding!; 
no  mention  of  such  a  move  from  cither  the  Malays  or  the  Chin^ 

Thus  politics  in  Malaya,  instead  of  being  based  on  varyiil 
ranges  of  the  political  spectrum  are  rather  based  upon  communil 
differentiations  and  distinctions.  In  each  of  these  “  political 
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groups,  in  spite  of  much  verbal  propaganda  to  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  found  the  whole  gamut  of  political  ideology  from  sharp 
Left  through  passive  Middle  to  sharp  Right.  The  two  major 
racial  forces  in  Malaya  have  given  rise  to  the  United  Malays 
National  Organisation  (UMNO)  and  to  the  Malayan  Chinese 
Association  (MCA),  each  containing  within  its  ranks  conservatives, 
liberals,  and  socialists  alike.  The  Malays  of  one  such  true 
political  conviction  will  disdain  from  mixing  with  their  Chinese 
fellows  at  political  levels.  Each  group  amalgamates  itself  with 
racial  priorities  rather  than  with  proper  political  ones.  Thus  there 
is  no  single  brand  of  political  opinion  that  may  be  said  to 
represent  either  of  these  two  organisations  for,  to  take  one 
example,  their  conservatism  as  such  is  the  expression  first  of  a 
Malay  conservatism  or  of  a  Chinese  one,  and  second  only  of  the 
principles  and  concepts  of  conservatism  as  the  word  is  properly 
understood  politically.  Their  similarities  of  viewpoint  are  many 
except  in  the  one  crucial  factor  where  communalism  predominates 
and  creates  a  gap  between  them  too  great  to  be  bridged  by  the 
present  leadership  of  the  two  organisations — Tengku  Abdul 
Rahman  for  the  UMNO  and  Dato  Sir  Cheng-lock  Tan  for  the 
MCA.  It  may  be  said  that  UMNO  and  MCA  are  not  true 
political  parties;  the  lie  to  their  professed  political  natures  is 
found  easily  enough  in  their  organisational  titles  themselves — the 
one  stressing  *'  Malay,”  the  other  “  Chinese.”  That  they  have 
joined  together  in  local  and  municipal  elections  to  win  elected 
majorities  away  from  another  organisation,  the  Independence  of 
Malaya  Party,  is  not  so  much  an  indication  of  their  lack  of  com¬ 
munalism  or  sudden  change  of  policy  as  much  as  it  is  a  dangerous 
presaging  of  the  extent  to  which  they  will  go,  even  to  combine 
ostensibly  with  each  other  at  lower  levels,  in  order  to  deny  a 
voice  to  a  third  party  which  is  genuinely  non-communal  and  all- 
Malayan  in  its  scope  and  policy. 

What  few  attempts  there  have  been  in  the  way  of  breaking 
away  from  the  rabid  shackles  of  communalism  and  racialism  in 
order  to  create  parties  of  a  proper  political  nature,  based  on 
varying  shades  of  political  thought,  have  so  far  met  with  failure 
or  near-failure  in  the  Federation.  Here  the  colony  of  Singapore 
represents  a  more  optimistic  maturity  of  political  thought  and  an, 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  political  organisations  ;  both  the 
Legislative  and  City  Councils  in  ^ngapore  have  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  who  ignore,  greatly,  racialism  and  who  are 
distinguished  by  their  various  political  convictions— Progressive, 
Labour  and  Independent,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  Federation  there  have  been  two  major  attempts  at 
forming  parties  of  a  definite  political  nature  which  cut  across 
racial  lines  rather  than  aligning  themselves  on  a  racial  basis. 
One  of  these  is  the  Independence  of  Malaya  Party  while  the  other 
is  the  Pan-Malayan  Labour  Party.  Dato  Sir  Onn  bin  Ja’afar, 
presently  the  nominated  Member  for  Home  Affairs  in  the  Federal 
Legislative  Council  and  a  former  President  of  UMNO,  founded 
the  IMP  after  a  serious  rift  with  the  ultra-conservative  element 
of  UMNO  which  opposed  his  effort  to  remove  the  restriction  of 
UMNO  membership  to  Malays  only.  After  he  left,  paradoxicallv 
enough,  the  UMNO  reversed  its  original  stand  and  now  admits 
non-Malay  members.  On  this  strange  circumstance  alone  there 
is  enough  material  for  many  words  to  be  written,  and  one  wonders 
whether  the  Dato’s  move  was  ahead  of  its  time,  or  whether  the 
Malay  opposition  was  a  deliberate  move  to  force  the  resignation 
of  the  Dato,  whose  views  are  notably  more  progressive  than  those 
held  by  many  UMNO  members.  Part  of  the  aims  of  IMP 
include  commonwealth  status  for  Malaya  as  a  sovereign  independ¬ 
ent  state  within  nine  years  {from  1952),  the  right  to  free 
enterprise,  a  common  citizenship  and  adult  franchise,  and  an 
increase  in  social  services  and  social  security  in  rural  areas.  A 
point  to  notice  is  that  the  party  supports  both  free  enterprise 
and  social  services,  covering  thus  a  wide  range  of  political  appeal 
as  well  as  application.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  major  defects 
of  IMP  in  that  it  does  not  narrow  down  its  policy  to  a  stand 
which  can  be  countered,  and  not  merely  elaborated  upon,  by 
other  budding  political  parties.  This  defeat  probably  accounted 
greatly  for  IMP’s  defeat  in  the  Kuala  Lumpur  municipality  and 
the  Johore  Bahru  town  board  elections,  which  were  lost  to 


combined  UMNO-MCA  forces.  To  this  extent  the  only  Malayan 
political  party  which  is  not  ambivalent  either  in  concept  or  scope 
seems  to  be  the  Pan-Malayan  Labour  Party  which,  however,  is 
weak  in  strength  as  well  as  in  leadership  and  represents  only  a 
loose  amalgamation  of  various  State,  Settlement,  and  Singapore's 
Labour  Parties.  Perhaps  this  too  is  slightly  ahead  of  its  time, 
and  its  greatest  weakness  is  found  to  be  in  its  prematurity. 

Amidst  all  this  raging  of  communal  differences  on  two  sides 
of  the  same  line,  so  to  speak,  the  British  have  stood  by  with  no 
definite  programme  of  support  or  encouragement  to  offer  except 
what  represents  a  carp^-over  from  their  immediate  post-war,  post- 
Malayan  Union  policy.  This  is  an  insufficient  policy  which 
consists  in  keeping  the  Malays  and  Chinese  interested  enough  in 
each  other's  racialism  to  prevent  an  excess  accumulation  of 
nationalistic  spirit  to  the  point  where  it  might  coalesce  to  sweep 
British  power  out  of  the  country  too  early  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned.  This  policy  has  achieved  its  ends  admirably,  testimony 
being  found  in  the  lack  of  violent  national.’sm  in  Malaya  of  the 
type  which  seems  to  have  characterised  the  other  nations  around 
it,  but  the  corollary  to  it  has  been  that  it  had  not  succeeded  in 
providing  the  various  Malayan  groups  with  the  necessary  stimulus 
to  eradicate  what  is  roost  aptly  termed  “communal  apathy,”  or 
to  encourage  the  development  of  realistic,  national  politics  to  take 
the  place  of  a  peculiarly  savage  communal  apathy.  The  failure 
is  reflected  in  the  latest  sitting  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Council 
in  May,  1953,  at  which  a  move  amounting  to  a  motion  of  no 
confidence  in  the  Member  for  Home  Affairs,  Dato  Sir  Onn  bin 
Ja'afar,  was  presented  by  a  Chinese  Councillor,  Mr.  Tan  Siew 
Sin.  It  resulted  in  quite  frank  statements  being  made  in  the 
Council,  in  the  course  of  which  several  communal-minded 
speakers  showed  their  true  colours  in  the  heat  of  debate. 

Tlie  motion  called  upon  the  council  to  deplore  the  action  of 
the  Hon.  Member  in  making  a  purportedly  anti-Chinese  speech 
before  the  IMP,  of  which  the  Dato  is  President;  the  Dato  is 
said  to  have  relegated  the  MCA  to  the  status  of  an  organisation 
under  the  control  of  the  various  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  to  have  “calculated  to  stir  up  inter-racial  discord”  through 
this  speech.  The  motion  was  heavily  defeated  but  in  its  very 
nature  of  origin,  from  a  Chinese  against  a  Malay  it  could  have 
been  taken  as  an  example  of  racialism.  A  strong  debate  led  to 
frank  and  perhaps  over-frank  speaking  in  which  Councillors 
were  accused,  and  accused  others,  of  being  ”  an  enemy  of  the 
Chinese  ”  and  having  a  ”  deep  abiding  hatred  of  the  Chinese," 
this  from  a  Chinese  to  an  Englishman  in  the  Council.  However, 
while  there  was  strong  and  heated  racialism  in  which  racial- 
minded  Malays  and  Chinese  joined  forces  again  to  decry, 
ironically  enough,  as  “  racialism  ”  the  sincere  words  of  a  non- 
racially  inclined  Malayan  leader,  there  was  also  some  satisfaction 
in  noting  that  firstly  the  defeat  of  this  most  extremely-worded 
motion,  and  secondly  the  large  number  of  Councillors  who  spoke 
not  so  much  in  defence  of  the  Hon.  Member  under  fire  as  in 
terms  of  their  own  sincerity  in  their  conviction  of  the  need  to 
stand  against  petty  racialism  an'd  their  direct  opposition  to  the 
proposer  of  the  unfortunate  motion.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Watherston,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  motion  might  have  done 
considerable  damage  in  “  stirring  up  precisely  that  inter-racial 
discord  which  it  purports  to  deplore.”  Mr.  Watherston  went  on 
to  state  the  Government's  full  confidence  in  Dato  Sir  Onn  bin 
Ja'afar  as  the  Member  for  Home  Affairs,  and  his  words  were 
greeted  with  applause  and  cheers  from  the  Council. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  rational  non-communal  voices 
that  were  raised,  the  dangers  of  communalism  were  quite  apparent 
from  the  tone  and  attitude  of  other  speakers,  this  within  the  first 
council  of  the  land  itself.  Political  development  in  Malaya  is 
still  stifled  by  such  petty  racialism  and  mistrust,  and  until  the 
•  present  leaders  of  all  segments  realise  that  it  is  up  to  them  to 
work  against  instead  of  encouraging  it,  it  will  form  a  vile  force 
that  will  twist  the  tenor  of  Malayan  politics,  as  such,  into 
internecine  strife  and  bloodshed.  It  has  qualities  of  appeal  to 
the  mobs  and  the  masses  that  make  it  a  danger  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  a  new  nation. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  S.E.  ASIA 


By  a  Melbourne 

NO  vital  problem  regarding  South-East  Asia  can  neglect 
taking  into  consideration  Australia,  the  great  island 
continent  linking  Eastern  and  Western  civilizations  and 
ways  of  work  and  living  standards.  Almost  continguous 
to  the  teeming  populations  of  Jokarta,  Singapore,  Borneo, 
and  having  much  of  the  huge  island  of  New  Guinea  under 
her  mandate.  Australia  may  well  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  Far  East.  She  is  in  a  commanding  position  to 
become  the  workshop  of  South-East  Asia,  and  the  base  for 
the  dissemination  of  Western  ideas. 

No  nation  in  modern  times  has  made  a  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  advance  in  industry  than  Australia.  Up  to  the  close  of 
the  First  World  War  she  w'as  entirely  a  primary  producing 
country — her  wool,  wheat,  timber,  fruit  and  dairy  produce 
finding  a  ready  sale  in  all  European  markets.  There  was  no 
other  industrial  development  to  speak  of.  It  was  not  even 
considered  feasible  that  Australia  could  ever  manufacture 
such  things  as  motor  cars,  tractors,  ships,  or.  indeed,  any¬ 
thing  more  complicated  than  the  common  plough.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  Second  World  War  a  spectacular 
change  took  place.  When  American  soldiers  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  their  lavish  equipment  and  novel  ideas  of 
expenditure,  they  did  not  take  long  to  transform  life  and 
work  in  the  Antipodes.  At  one  stage  nearly  two  million  of 
them  were  scattered  over  the  continent,  and  they  became 
willing  mentors  to  the  Australians  in  demonstrating  how 
mechanised  labour  could  revolutionise  a  country  overnight. 
Lathes  and  precision  tools  of  every  description  were  poured 
into  the  country  from  America,  and  the  Australian  work¬ 
man  proved  his  adaptability  in  using  them  with  remark¬ 
able  efficiency.  The  most  modern  results  of  technological 
science  were  {xit  at  their  disposal  and  quickly  absorbed, 
and  almost  overnight  not  only  trucks,  motors,  and  earth- 
moving  machines,  but  even  the  most  delicate  parts  of  radar 
equipment  were  in  process  of  production. 

This  lesson  once  learned  inevitably  led  to  great  expan¬ 
sion  in  every  field  of  industry.  There  was  an  incessant 
clamour  for  manpower,  and  thousands  of  migrants  poured 
into  the  country.  The  target  was  set  for  200,000  per  year, 
although  that  number  was  not  entirely  sustained;  and  the 
national  economy  seemed  incapable  of  absorbing  them  all. 
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till  the  housing  problem  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier, 
and  a  temporary  halt  had  to  be  called.  But  in  that  brief 
period  of  a  decade  Australia  had  become  highly  indus¬ 
trialised.  focussing  attention  away  from  what  seemed  her 
natural  destiny — primary  production.  Indeed,  she  could 
see  the  day  approaching  when  she  might  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  feeding  her  own  people,  let  alone  exporting  food¬ 
stuffs  to  other  lands. 

This  revolution  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  her  multi¬ 
tudinous  neighbours  to  the  North.  They  wondered  how  it 
had  been  done.  They  began  to  look  to  Australia  for  advice 
and  particularly  for  technical  assistance,  and  out  of  this 
developed  what  is  now  known  as  the  Colombo  Plan,  mainly 
engendered  by  Australia.  By  it  the  underdeveloped  lands 
of  the  East  were  to  receive  free  gifts  of  equipment  and 
technical  assistance  from  more  fortunate  countries  able  to 
do  this,  to  enable  them  to  grow  sufficient  food  for  their 
increasing  populations.  Perhaps  the  purpose  behind  all 
this  was  the  belief  that  hungry  people  are  dangerous  people 
anywhere,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  them  at  home  was  by 
making  life  more  bearable  in  their  own  lands.  Very 
recently  Australia  made  a  free  gift  of  100  tractors  to  Ceylon. 

'  All  the  East  keeps  clamouring  for  rice  and  more  rice  and 
the  bullock  cart  and  the  wooden  plough  are  poor  instru¬ 
ments  in  breaking  up  virgin  land  quickly  enough  to  supply 
the  need — only  the  bulldozer  and  the  tractor  plough  can 
hope  to  win  in  this  race  for  food. 

Such  organisations  as  the  ILO  in  Geneva  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  this  respect,  not  only  financially  but 
by  becoming  a  clearing  house  through  which  experts  in 
technical  training  can  be  loaned  to  those  countries  request¬ 
ing  them.  And  hardly  a  country  in  the  East  has  not  asked 
for  such  assistance.  The  universality  of  this  demand  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  at  an  ILO  school  of  technical 
instruction  held  in  Melbourne  this  year,  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  present  from  11  different  countries,  extending 
from  the  Philippines  to  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  These 
were  entirely  “  assisted  ”  students,  but  apart  from  them 
there  are  hundreds  of  private  students  from  Asian  countries 
attending  Australian  Universities  and  Technical  Colleges. 
There  are  240  of  these  in  Melbourne  alone,  and  so  difficult 
is  their  housing  accommodation  that  a  group  of  Malay 
business  men  are  now  aiming  to  spend  £40,000  in  erecting 
a  special  hostel  for  their  students. 

Australia’s  interest  in  Asian  countries — it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed— is  not  entirely  altruistic.  Taking  a  long  term  view 
she  can  see  that  the  engineering  and  industrial  require¬ 
ments  of  those  countries  may  probably  be  supplied  by  her. 
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LOVE  REFORM  IN  CHINA 


By  Nicholas 

There  is  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Chinese  Shiaoshing 
opera  a  much-loved  play,  named  “  Lian  Shan-Po  and 
Chu  Ying-tai  ”  after  its  hero  and  heroine.  The  story, 
a  thousand  years  old.  still  has  universal  and  evergreen 
appeal.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  handsome  student  who. 
frustrated  in  love  for  a  petty  official’s  daughter,  dies  of  a 
broken  heart. 

The  story  of  Lian  Shan-po  is  the  story  of  parental 
tyranny  and  decadent  Confucian  ritual.  Once  the  scholar’s 
daughter  is  forced  to  wed  a  rich  and  repulsive  suitor,  the 
audience  knows  tragedy  is  near.  For  this  is  a  true  to  life 
play.  The  heroine  is  killed  by  lightning  at  the  grave  of  her 
lover,  and  the  unhappy  cycle  is  complete.  As  the  curtain 
falls,  a  narrator  sings: 

“  But  after  death  they  were  united. 

They  were  created 
Two  butterflies.” 

With  a  climax  of  musical  clappers  and  gongs,  two  richly 
brocaded  spirits  float  on  the  stage,  and  with  trembling  wings 
fade  backstage.  This  dramatised  escape  from  reality  some¬ 
times  gave  a  little  cheer  to  the  victims  of  feudal  marriage 
customs.  But  the  play  owes  its  current  appeal  to  recent 
legal  changes  in  the  pattern  of  Chinese  married  life. 

Up  to  1949,  arranged,  as  distinct  from  love,  marriages 
were  the  rule  in  China.  For  centuries  Chinese  family  life 
has  been  governed  by  the  rigidity  of  Confucian  etiquette — 
known  as  Li — and  the  feudal  stratification  of  society.  The 
new  Marriage  Laws  give  young  people  freedom  to  marry 
as  they  please,  whatever  the  views  of  their  parents. 
Couples  living  together  unhappily  because  of  forc^  mar¬ 
riage  can  now  petition  for  divorce.  In  the  past  it  was 
customary  only  for  the  husband  to  seek  divorce:  now  both 
parties  may.  In  addition,  widows  have  become  free  to 
re-marry.  Arranged  marriage  was  but  one  extension  of 
Chinese  feudalism  into  20th  century  life.  Formerly  the 
general  status  of  women  was  never  above  conplete  domestic 
servitude.  Now  the  New  Marriage  Law  gives  women  legal 
equality  with  men  and  many  unprecedented  rights.  From 
the  Western  viewpoint,  the  New  Law  is  especially  notable 
for  the  recognition  it  gives  (for  the  first  time  in  China)  to 
the  European  concept  of  romantic  love.  The  apparent  lack 
of  any  emotion  which  a  foreigner  could  identify  with  love 
in  Eastern  domestic  life  has  often  puzzled  the  western 
traveller.  But  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese  too,  have 
often  been  equally  mystified  by  the  difficulties  that  seem 
to  beset  a  Westerner  anxious  to  wed.  They  ask.  “  Why  is 
it  that  even  your  best  literature  has  love  and  marriage  as 
its  most  common  theme?  ”  The  arranged  marriage,  of 
course,  denied  children  the  adventure  of  courtship  and  the 
pangs  of  calf-love,  but,  even  if  they  existed,  statistics  could 


Read- Collins 

not  reveal  the  physical  suffering,  incompatibility  and 
psychological  maladjustment  (especially  among  women) 
caused  by  arbitrary  marriage. 

To  the  Chinese,  and  in  Asia  as  a  whole,  the  sensual 
aspect  of  romantic  love  is  not  an  idealised  topic.  The 
gratification  of  sensual  urges  (for  example,  kissing  in 
public)  is  held  to  be  vulgar  and  even  immoral.  In  par¬ 
ticular.  the  Western  film  kiss  reveals  to  the  Asian  a  lack  of 
refinement.  The  main  reason  for  this  lies  m  the  Confucian 
dogma  that  the  function  of  marriage  is  the  provision  of 
sons  to  perform  funeral  and  ancestral  rites.  The  dutiful 
son.  who  is  well  trained  in  filial  piety,  marries  because  of 
his  obligation  to  his  parents.  Custom  dictates  that  he  may 
not  love  his  wife  more  than  his  mother.  A  display  of 
affection  to  his  wife  therefore — even  by  helping  her  to 
alight  from  a  train — indicates  that  he  is  giving  way  to  his 
own  egoistic  self-satisfaction.  Free  choice  in  marriage  is 
the  e{Mtome  of  waywardness  and  ingratitude. 

In  society  where  Confucian  ethics  prevail — China. 
Korea  and  Japan — erotic  love  does  not  lead  to  marriage. 
The  Geisha  house  or  the  concubine’s  apartment  is  the  venue 
for  the  satisfaction,  and  display,  of  passion.  While  the 
erotic  literature  and  language  of  China  and  Japan  shows 
that  prudery  has  no  place  in  the  national  character,  the 
Oriental  love  scene  was  dramatised  with  much  formality 
before  the  Hollywood  clinch  invaded  Asia.  The  quarter 
moon,  trilling  crickets,  fireflies  hovering  at  the  lakeside  was 
the  appropriate  setting:  then  over  the  bamboo  screen  which 
conceals  the  lovers  is  thrown  the  woman’s  kimono  ...  the 
man’s  follows  .  .  .  and  the  curtain  falls.  Ignorance  of  a 
rigidly  enforced  Ebnfucian  code  for  female  behaviour  led 
to  scwne  ugly  incidents  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  American 
occupation  of  South  Korea.  The  wolf  whistle,  easy  eye  and 
crusher  technique  of  the  G.I.  outraged  Korean  sense  of 
decency,  and  many  an  attempt  at  fraternisation  ended  with 
a  G.I.  being  castrated  in  a  Fusan  alley. 

Chinese  women  have  needed  no  persuasion  to  claim 
freedoms  provided  by  the  Marriage  Law.  Divorce  Courts 
have  full  lists,  and  are  daily  witness  to  the  realisation  of 
equality  between  the  sexes— an  aim  already  given  economic 
basis  in  eqhal  pay  for  equal  work.  Divorce  Court  pro¬ 
ceedings  since  1950  serve  to  advertise  the  degradation  and 
immorality  which  reached  a  peak  with  the  economic  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Kuomintang.  One  case  I  heard  concerned  a 
landlord  who  each  year  at  spring  sowing  promised  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  certain  young  peasant.  The 
latter  worked  hard  to  please  his  father-in-law,  and  for  a 
short  time  lived  with  his  ’*  wife.”  When  the  heavy  work 
was  over  the  farmer  ended  the  arrangement.  This  went  on 
for  years,  and  the  girl’s  health  was  ruined  by  syphilis. 
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Infanticide,  which  in  rural  China  meant  the  murder  of  ‘ 
girl  children,  becomes  a  punishable  offence  under  the  new 
laws.  During  recent  travel  in  the  Chinese  countryside  I  no 
longer  saw.  as  I  had  in  the  war  years,  small  bodies  floating 
in  the  canals  or  corpses  being  nosed  by  hungry  dogs  on 
refuse  dumps.  In  the  recent  past  infanticide  reached  such 
proportions  that  polyandry  was  common  in  areas  where  the 
men  outnumbered  women  by  as  much  as  three  to  one.  This 
shortage  raised  the  “  bride  price  ”  in  marriage  and  put 
female  labour  at  a  premium.  Marriage  arrangwnents  were 
made  at  an  early  age.  and  the  foster-daughter-in-law 
system  allowed  a  girl  to  be  given  (at  an  agreed  price)  to  her 
future  husband’s  family.  There  she  worked  as  an  unpaid 
domestic  for  several  years  before  her  marriage  to  a  man 
chosen  by  her  parents.  After  marriage,  she  remained  a 
servant,  with  the  additional  burden  of  perennial  pregnancy. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  bride  to  be  sold  to  a 
strange  family,  there  to  wait  for  her  mother-in-law  to  give 
birth  to  her  future  husband. 

On  the  whole,  petitions  to  annul  forced  marriage  are 
quickly  disposed  of.  In  Shanghai  I  went  to  see  for  myself 
how  the  Municipal  Peoples’  Cburt  was  handling  domestic 
problems. 

I  found  the  court  room  quite  bare— no  flags,  legal 
notices,  political  slogans,  or  production  quotas.  Two 
policemen,  with  neither  badges  nor  arms,  stood  in  opposite 
corners.  Long  benches  filled  most  of  the  room,  and  at  one 
end  three  tables  and  chairs  indicated  the  judge’s  place. 
Beyond  the  windows  on  one  side  the  Bund  unwound  from 
the  Soochow  Creek,  packed  with  sampan  houseboats,  to 
the  massive  office  and  bank  blocLs  which  stare  down  the 
Shanghai  river. 

The  judge,  35  or  so.  had  slipped  into  his  seat  and  called 
the  first  case  before  the  public  realised  the  session  was 
open.  The  chatter  stopped.  Without  wigs,  cries  for 
“  Silence  ”  or  oath-taking,  the  Court  went  to  work.  The 
judge  was  supported  by  a  respectable-looking  housewife, 
her  long  hair  freshly  oiled  and  plaited  in  Canton  style,  and 
a  young  man  from  the  Bank  Workers’  Association,  to  which 
the  husband-plaintiff  belonged.  The  husband,  Mr.  Shang, 
had  previously  been  refused  a  divorce  petition,  and  his  wife 
was  now  asking  for  divorce  on  grounds  of  cruelty. 

Mr.  Shang  said  his  grandfather  arranged  the  marriage 
when  he  was  15.  He  didn’t  like  his  chosen  wife  and  hoped 
one  day  he  might  be  able  to  give  her  the  slip.  She  was  a 
country  girl,  couldn’t  cook,  ruined  his  clothes  when  she 
washed  them,  and  called  him  bad  names.  Never  was  man 
plagued  by  such  a  woman. 

As  Mrs.  Shang  sat  down  before  the  judge,  a  police¬ 
man  crossed  the  court  and  with  good  aim  and  the  air  of  one 
consciously  setting  a  good  example,  spat  into  the  white 
spittoon.  Mrs.  Shang  wore  a  coloured  print  dress.  Her 
black  hair  ended  in  fluffy  rusty  curls  where  it  had  been 
inexpertly  permed.  She  said  her  husband  left  her  after  the 
wedding  to  take  a  job  in  Shanghai.  She  followed  him  to 
find  there  was  another  woman,  whom  she  met  with  her 


husband  at  a  theatre.  He  demanded  that  she  should  sign 
a  statement  freeing  him  to  marry  someone  else.  She  re¬ 
fused,  and  Mr.  Shang  feigned  insanity.  He  wrote 
murderous  messages  on  the  bedroom  mirror,  broke  the 
furniture  and  rushed  about  the  house  waving  an  axe.  Mrs. 
Shang  did  not  at  first  want  a  divorce,  but  since  the  refusal 
of  her  husband’s  petition,  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and 
requested  protection. 


The  judge  informed  the  court  that  Mrs.  Shang  was  at 
school,  and  had  passed  the  third  grade  of  the  primary 
school.  She  hoped  to  become  a  teacher.  Then  a  woman 
read  a  long  report  presented  by  the  local  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  the  gist  being  Mr.  Shang’s  “  feudal  ”  attitude  to 
his  wife.  The  report  quoted  a  night  watchman’s  account 
of  having  seen  Mr.  Shang  in  a  gallant,  but  indiscreet,  pose 
with  his  mistress.  “  Do  you  think,”  inquired  the  judge, 
“  that  the  husband  needs  re-educating?  ”  ‘‘  Certainly,” 

answered  the  witness,  “  and  we  think  too  that  Mrs.  Shang’s 
livelihood  must  be  protected  while  she  is  studying.” 


It  was  clear,  said  the  judge,  that  the  marriage  was 
forced  and  therefore  unfair.  The  effects  of  feudalism  cer¬ 
tainly  had  to  be  destroyed.  In  feudal  China  a  husband  had 
rights  which  were  denied  to  the  wife.  But  in  New  China 
a  woman  had  equal  rights  with  her  husband.  The  judge 
admonished  Mr.  Shang  for  beating  his  wife,  throwing  dirty 
water  in  the  food  she  cooked,  and  for  not  attempting  to 
educate  her.  The  Court  could  not  excuse  discourteous 
behaviour  to  women,  and  Mr.  Shang  clearly  needed  re¬ 
education;  but,  said  the  judge,  because  he  was  forced  by  his 
grandparents  into  a  marriage  he  did  not  like.  Mr.  Shang 
could  be  blamed  for  his  actions  only  since  the  passing  of  the 
new  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  which  gave  opportunity 
for  the  fair  settlement  of  differences. 


The  night  watchman  from  the  Residents*  Association 
then  brought  to  the  clerk’s  table  a  collection  of  broken 
furniture  and  porcelain.  There  were  sympathetic  grins 
when  the  clerk  showed  the  judge  a  saucepan  almost  cut  in 
two  by  the  husband  during  a  quarrel. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  feeling  of  the  Court,  up 
jumped  Mrs.  Shang  to  demand  protection  from  her  hus¬ 
band.  As  if  leading  a  political  rally,  she  cried;  “  If  my 
husband  is  not  punished,  the  women  of  China  will  never 
lift  their  heads.” 


Well,  Mrs.  Shang  got  her  divorce,  and  has  settled  down 
again  to  her  lessons.  Mr.  Shang  is  also  taking  instruction 
on  how  to  behave  to  the  wcm.en  of  New  China.  There  were 
-no  children  to  worry  about.  The  only  unsolved  problem 
was  the  possession  of  the  wireless  set.  Eventually  the  Court 
granted  sole  custody  to  the  wife  to  help  her  more  quickly 
to  become  a  teacher. 

In  China  today  this  story  of  feudal  marriage  ends  not 
with  the  promise  of  butterfly  joys,  but  with  Mrs.  Shang 
back  in  the  classroom,  discussing  patriotism,  production, 
and  the  war  in  Korea.  .And  her  former  husband  is  under- 
gcMng  a  course  of  “  brain  cleaning  ”  under  the  eye  of  a 
district  thought  reform  committee. 
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The  Month  of  August 

The  succession  of  National  Days 
which  makes  August  one  of  the  busiest 
months  socially  for  Far  Eastern  Em¬ 
bassies,  nationals  and  their  British 
friends,  were  celebrated  with  rather 
less  tlian  the  usual  cheerfulness  this 
year.  A  reception  by  the  Korean 
Minister  and  Mme.  Myo-Mook  Lee  to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  Korean 
Independence  was  cancelled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  that 
■  there  should  be  no  rejoicings  at  the 
present  juncture.  Then  the  tension 
which  arose  over  the  deposition  of 
Sheikh  Abdullah  of  Kashmir  exer¬ 
cised  a  profoundly  damping  effect 
upon  the  celebration  of  Pakistan’s 
Independence  Day.  In  place  of  a  very 
large  tea  party  which  had  been 
planned  for  the  Pakistani  community 
and  a  few  of  their  friends,  the  High 
Commissioner,  Mr.  M.  A.  H.  Ispahani 
held  a  service  for  members  of  his 
staff. 

Malaya  Brains  Trust 

Malaya’s  new  High  Commissioner, 
Raja  Sir  Uda  bin  Raja  Mahommed, 
opened  an  unusual  discussion  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  shortly  after  he 
took  over  his  duties.  He  gave  the  first 
talk  in  a  two-day  “  Brains  Trust  ”  on 
“Malaya  and  the  Far  East,”  and 
while  the  subject  is  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  talked  about  than  might  seem 
natural  and  desirable,  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  audience  which  made 
the  occasion  notable.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  four  hundred  senior  students 
from  Grammar  Schools  in  the 
Greater  London  area.  Three  student 
teachers  from  the  Malayan  Training 
College  at  Kirkby,  Mr.  Yussof 
Mohammed.  Mr.  Chai  Hon  Chan  and 
Miss  Prutam  Kaur,  supplemented  the 
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efforts  of  the  lecturer  by  replying  to 
eager  questions. 

Burmese  Journalists 

Four  Burmese  newspapermen  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  small  reception  held  at 
the  Burmese  Embassy  by  H.E.  U  Ka 
Si.  They  found  themselves  in  a  gather¬ 
ing  in  which  fellow-journalists  from 
Britain  and  India  were  prominent. 
The  visitors,  who  had  just  concluded 
a  four-week  tour  of  England  and 
Wales,  included  U  Aung  Thein,  of 
Taing-Lone-Kyaw,  U  Hla  Kyi,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  Mandaing  Daily,  U 
Nyo  Mye,  Editor  of  Oway,  and  U 
My  at  Kyaw,  of  the  Burmese  Press 
Syndicate. 

Contributing  to  the  exceptionally 
generous  amount  of  interesting  con¬ 
versation  were  the  six  members  of  the 
Burmese  Trade  Union  mission,  led 
by  U  Tin  Nyunt,  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  Burma’s  Transport  and 
Communications  Ministry  and  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  TUC  of  Burma. 

Indian  Jounuiluta 

Indian  journalists  in  London 
arranged  a  luncheon  attended  by  the 
Indian  High  Commissioner  and  many 
distinguished  guests.  The  President 
of  the  Indian  Journalists’  Association, 
Dr.  T.  Basu,  presided  over  this  now 
established  feature  of  Indian  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  in  London. 

The  Indian  High  Commissioner, 
Mr.  B.  G.  Kher,  replying  to  the  toast 


of  India,  gave  a  thoughtful  review  of 
what  has  been  achieved  in  India  since 
Independence,  and  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Ceylon,^  Sir  Edwin 
Wijeyeratne,  introduced  a  rather 
lighter  vein  in  offering  the  toast  of  the 
hosts.  The  principal  British  guest. 
Sir  Walter  Monckton,  spoke  of  the 
immense  importance  of  India  having 
sound  and  responsible  press  represen¬ 
tations  in  London  when  he  replied  on 
behalf  of  the  guests. 

Indian  Bank 

An  important  event  for  Britain’s 
business  circles  was  the  opening  of  a 
London  branch  of  the  United  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  of  India  Ltd.,  at  IS 
Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C.2.  Mr. 
B.  T.  Thakur,  its  General  Manager, 
and  cne  of  the  foremost  personalities 
in  international  banking,  came  speci¬ 
ally  to  London  to  preside  over  the 
opening. 

The  bank  was  started  in  1943  in 
Calcutta  by  a  group  of  prominent 
business  houses,  with  Mr.  G.  D.  Birla 
as  its  Chairman  and  Mr.  B.  T. 
Thakur,  who  then  had  over  20  years 
of  world-wide  banking  experience,  as 
its  General  Manager.  In  spite  of  its 
comparatively  short  existence,  the 
United  Commercial  Bank  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  largest  of  India’s 
500  banks,  and  the  leading  Indian 
bank  in  the  field  of  international 
banking.  It  has  80  branches  all  over 
India,  four  in  Burma  and  two  in 
Pakistan,  as  well  as  one  each  in  Hong 
Kong.  Singapore.  Penang  and  Pondi¬ 
cherry.  It  has  large  dealings  with 
Britain,  which  will  now  be  taken  over 
from  its  agents  by  the  London  branch. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  new  branch 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Venu  Gopal, 
who  has  been  appointed  London 
Manager. 


3lrM.  Indira  (aandhi  in  Finland 

Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  daughter  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Finland  last  month,  in  order  to 
see  at  first  hand  some  of  the  social  welfare  work  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  different  women’s  organisations  in  Finland.  She 
was  welcomed  at  Helsinki  airport  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Desai, 
Indian  Minister  to  Finland,  Mr.  Kai  Somerto  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  Mr.  Juho  -Savio,  President  of  the 
Friends  of  India  Society  in  India. 


Japan  Huyinic  Mew  Zealand  I4heep 

Japan  is  buying  about  30  Corriedale  ewes  and  rams  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  improvement  of  Japanese  flocks.  This 
transaction  is  the  outcome  of  visits  by  Japanese  agricul¬ 
tural  experts  last  year.  New  Zealand  Jersey  cattle  are  also 
being  bought.  TTie  first  consignment  of  stock  is  due  to 
leave  on  October  23rd.  It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese 
are  interested  in  purchasing  sheep  and  cattle  from 
Australia. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Uevelopingr  C'e^lon^M  Tourist  Trade 

The  Director  of  Ceylon’s  Tourist  Bureau,  Mr. 
Annesley  de  Silva,  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Ceylonese 
Government  for  the  development  of  tourism  in  Ceylon.  It 
embodies  the  wider  use  of  publicity  and  propaganda  to 
attract  more  visitors  to  the  island,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
recognises  the  need  for  improving  the  existing  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  amenities. 

The  report  points  out  that  some  market  research  into 
the  potentialities  of  Ceylon’s  tourist  trade  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  survey  being  spread  over  six  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tourist  Bureau  should  be  reorganised  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Tourist  and 
Health  Resorts  and  the  Japan  Travel  Bureau,  on  a 
revenue-earning  basis. 

Suggested  improvements  in  the  standard  of  tourist 
accommodation  in  Ceylon  include  the  building  of  a  new 
hotel  with  4,500  rooms  in  Colombo,  using  foreign  capital 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition  existing  resthouses  should  be 
improved  up  to  modern  standards  of  comfort.  Training 
courses  should  be  organised  for  resthouse  keepers  and  their 
staffs. 

A«ian  flitudentM  in  Australia 

The  Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr. 
Casey,  has  emphasised  the  importance  of  training  and 
experience  in  public  administration  for  public  servants  of 
Colombo  Plan  countries.  He  was  speaking  at  the  opening 
of  the  Australian  Public  Service  Board’s  new  administra¬ 
tive  training  centre  at  Canberra  which  will  be  used  largely 
by  students  from  South-East  Asia  visiting  Australia  under 
the  Colombo  Plan.  Mr.  Casey  said  that  many  people 
thought  of  the  Colombo  Plan  purely  in  terms  of  tractors 
and  machinery  for  the  physical  development  of  Asian 
countries.  Less  spectacular  but  of  great  importance  was 
the  opportunity  given  to  students  to  continue  their  studies 
at  Australian  universities,  technical  schools  and  hospitals 
and  for  the  young  public  servants  to  go  through  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Public  Service  organisation  and  get  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  its  methods. 

American  Aid  to  Taiwan 

Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  new  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  US  Pacific  Fleet,  left  Taipei  for  Okinawa  on  August 
2nd  after  a  three-day  visit  which  included  conversations 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Summing  up  his  impressions  of  the 
visit.  Admiral  Stump  described  Taiwan  as  a  “  vitally 
important  part  of  the  democratic,  free  and  anti-Communist 
world.”  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
Admiral’s  visit  will  be  the  early  delivery  of  American  naval 
vessels  to  augment  the  strength  of  the  Nationalist  Navy. 

Among  those  who  conferred  with  Admiral  Stump  in 
Taipei  was  Major-Gen.  W.  C.  Chase,  chief  of  the  US 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group.  Explaining  to  the 
US  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  the  importance  of 


larger  military  aid  to  Taiwan,  Gen.  Chase  stated  that  the  I 
defence  of  the  United  States  was  really  the  basic  considera-  I 
tion  behind  the  request  for  more  funds  for  Taiwan  during  \ 
the  coming  year.  Calling  the  Chinese  armed  forces  in 
Formosa  a  “  definite  asset  directly  related  to  the  defence 
of  the  United  States.”  Gen.  Chase  said  that  he  felt  that  the 
US  got  value  received  for  every  dollar  which  was  sent  out 
to  Formosa.  "  We  feel  it  is  a  strategic  bargain  for  our 
country  to  support  the  Chinese  in  Formosa,”  he  declared. 

BrltiMh-Philippine  Air  IHwpuie 

After  months  of  fruitless  negotiations  between  Britain 
and  the  Philippines,  the  latter  still  refuse  to  allow  BOAC 
Comets  to  carry  passengers  to  or  from  Manila,  which  is  one 
of  the  refuelling  stops  on  their  Tokyo  service.  It  is  now 
expected  that  Britain  will  cancel  the  Anglo-Philippine  Air 
Pact  which  was  signed  in  1948  and  which  guaranteed  full 
facilities  to  both  countries’  airlines  in  each  other’s  territory. 

The  ending  of  the  Air  Pact  would  hit  Philippine  interests 
as  their  air  lines  maintain  bi-weekly  services  to  London  and 
to  Hong  Kong. 

Japan  KeviscM  An(l-IfIonopol^  Law 

The  revised  version  of  Japan’s  Anti-Monopoly  Law, 
which  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  Diet,  is  to  be  put 
into  effect  from  September  1st.  The  Anti-Monopoly  Law 
was  created  after  the  end  of  the  war  during  the  “  economic 
democratisation  ”  of  Japan,  but  in  Allied  circles  it  was 
considered  that  the  law  had  little  or  no  effect  in  actual 
practice,  since  it  was  obvious  that  the  component  com¬ 
panies  of  the  former  large  cartels  had  simply  banded  to¬ 
gether  again  under  different  names.  The  revised  law  now 
allows  any  companies  to  hold  shares  in  other  companies 
in  the  same  line  of  business  unless  “  the  stock  acquisition 
hampers  free  competition.”  Financial  institutions,  such  as 
banks,  are  now  able  to  hold  shares  in  other  business  or 
industrial  firms,  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  issued, 
instead  of  up  to  5  per  cent  as  formerly.  The  former  regu¬ 
lations  prohibiting  the  formation  of  cartels  have  been 
mitigated.  Various  kinds  of  cartels  can  now  be  formed 
in  connection  with  price,  production,  import  and  export  or 
other  phases  of  economic  activities,  when  approved  by  the 
Fair  Trade  Commission  or  other  Governmental  institutions. 

BarberM’  Battle 

A  sidelight  on  the  difficulties  accompanying  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  democratic  principles  against  deeply  rooted 
traditions  and  prejudices,  has  l^en  thrown  by  the  action  of 
members  of  the  ancient  craft  of  barbers  in  the  small  town¬ 
ship  of  Kakori,  near  Lucknow,  India.  Barbers  in  that  town 
have  refused  to  shave  .sweepers  as  they  did  not  wish  to  ' 

“  degrade  ”  themselves  and  because  their  other  customers  Qq, 
would  not  wish  to  be  touched  by  hands  and  razors  “  pol¬ 
luted  ”  by  outcaste  chins.  The  UP  authorities  are  now 
dealing  with  the  matter,  but  the  barbers  of  Kakori  may  be 
whipping  up  more  lather  in  this  affair  than  they  expected.  ®  ® 
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B.O.A.C.  flies  to 

all  six  continents 


GREAT  BRITAIN  •  USA  •  SPAIN  •  PORTUGAL  •  SWITZERLAND  •  GERMANY 
ITALY  •  BERMUDA  •  BAHAMAS  •  CANADA  •  WEST  INDIES  •  SOUTH  AMERICA 
MIDDLE  EAST  •  WEST  AFRICA  •  EAST  AFRICA  •  SOUTH  AFRICA  •  PAKISTAN 
INDIA  •  CEYLON  •  AUSTRALIA  •  NEW^  ZEALAND  •  FAR  EAST  •  JAPAN 


6.O.4.C.  TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 


Consult  your  Travel  Agent  or  any  B.O.A.C.  office. 
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BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  WITH  QANTAS  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 
Hong  Kong  1952 

A  review  of  the  year  giving  details  of  the  prevailing 
social,  economic  and  geographical  conditions.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  60  photographs  and  2  maps. 

8s.  6d.  (8s.  lOd.) 

A  Report  on  a 

Melanau  Sago  Producing  Community 

in  Sarawak 

By  H.  S.  Morris,  Ph.D. 

An  account  of  the  Melanau  as  sago  cultivators, 
including  detailed  ethnographic  material  hitherto 
unpublished.  Illustrated  with  34  jriates  and  2  maps. 

11s.  6d.  (lls.  lid.) 

Burma 

A  review  of  commercial  conditions  in  February,  1953. 

Is.  (Is.  Ud.) 

Prices  in  brackets  include  United  Kintdom  postage 

HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

Post  Orders:  P.O.  Box  569,  London,  S.E.I,  England;  in  India: 
British  Information  Services,  New  Delhi;  in  Pakistan:  British 
Information  Services,  Karachi;  in  Malaya:  Government  Printing 
Office,  Singapore;  in  Ceylon:  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cave  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Colombo;  in  China;  the  French  Bookstore,  Peiping.  Obtainable 
elsewhere  through  any  bookseller. 


The  Design  of  Dams 

By  A.  Bourgin;  translated  by  Frank  E.  Fergusson. 
This  work  sets  out  clearly  the  design  theories  of 
gravity  dams,  arch  dams  and  counterfort  and 
hollow  dams.  344  pp.  45/-  net. 

I 

Road  Making  and 
Road  Using 

By  T.  Salkield.  M.In.st.C.E.,  formerly  City 
Engineer,  Delhi,  India.  This  authoritative  work 
gives  an  instructive  account  of  road  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair.  Fourth  Edition.  22/6  net. 


Technical 

Subjects 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman 

and  Sons  Ltd. 

Parker  St.,  Kingsway 
London,  W.C.2 


Experimental  Nucleonics 

By  Ernst  Bleulcr  and  George  J.  Goldsmith.  This 
book  h  designed  to  provide  fundamental  training 
in  nuclear  physics  for  people  who  anticipate  per¬ 
forming  tracer  research,  as  well  as  to  students  of 
the  subject.  The  work  covers  a  wide  range  of 
operations.  30/-  net. 

I 

The  Design  of  Valves 
and  Fittings 

By  G.  H.  Pearson,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.M.Inst.F., 
A.I.Mar.E.  The  book  explains  fully  the  function 
of  each  type  of  valve  and  gives  deuiled  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  materials  of  construction  as  well  as  to 
the  factors  involved  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
valves.  Profusely  illustrated.  SO/-  net. 
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BOOKS  ou  the 

Notes  for  Tu  Fu — China’s  Greatest  Poet  by  WILLIAM 
Hung  {Harvard  University  Press.  London  :  Geoffrey 
Cumberlege,  25i’.) 

This  is  a  chapter  by  chapter  exegesis,  relating  the 
various  Chinese  editions  of  the  poems  of  Tu  Fu,  and  sup¬ 
plementing  the  author’s  translations  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  work  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  poet.  Exhaustive 
notes  discuss  problems  of  time  of  composition,  other  ver¬ 
sions.  place  of  writing,  and  difficulties  of  interpretation. 
Long  quotations  from  Father  Amiot’s  MenuAres  (1780)  arc 
set  against  both  earlier  and  later  Chinese  commentaries  and 
lives  of  the  poet.  • 

In  his  first  volume,  Mr.-  Hung  tells  us  that,  unable  to 
persuade  his  Japanese  gaolers  to  provide  him  with  a  copy 
of  Tu  Fu’s  works  to  while  away  his  detention,  he  deter¬ 
mined  that  if  he  survived  he  would  make  a  close  study  of 
Tu  Fu.  This  he  has  assuredly  done!  The  general  reader 
can  but  wonder  at  Mr.  Hung’s  erudition;  the  scholar  will 
marvel  at  the  comprehensive  detail  everywhere  apparent. 

Neville  Whymant 

The  Story  of  Cyrus  and  Susan  Mills  by  Elias  Olan 
James  {Stanford  University  Press — London :  Geoffrey 
Cumberlege,  40y,) 

In  1630  about  140  men  and  women  of  Dorsetshire 
organised  themselves  into  a  Church  at  Plymouth  whence 
they  embarked  in  the  good  ship  “  Mary  and  John  ”  for 
Boston  Bay.  They  settled  on  Savin  Hill  in  an  area  known 
as  Mattapanock  which  they  re-christened  Dorchester. 
Dorchester  remained  a  separate  town  till  1870  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  great  City  of  Boston.  Susan  Tolman,  who 
became  Mrs.  Cyrus  Mills  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Tolman,  wheelwright,  one  of  the  140  who  sailed  in  “Mary 
and  John”  as  already  mentioned.  She  embodied  the 
virtues  and  the  rigidities  of  the  puritan  traditions  so  firmly 
rooted  in  Bostonian  soil.  Born  in  1825  in  Enosburg  on  a 
branch  of  the  Missiquoi  river  in  Vermont,  Susan  came 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  personality  in  Mary  Lyon, 
the  principal  of  Holyoke  Seminary  near  Springfield  in 

Massachusetts,  where,  after  graduating  in  1845.  she 
remained  as  teacher  till  1848.  Forty-two  years  earlier  at 
what  was  called  afterwards  the  Haystack  Prayermeeting,  a 
band  of  students  of  Williams  College — of  which  Cyrus 
Mills  was  destined  to  become  an  alumnus — launched  the 
American  missionary  movement  which,  following  the 
already  well-established  missionary  activities  of  European 
countries,  entered  the  Asian  field.  Mary  Lyon  was  an 
earnest  supporter  and  her  recommendations  in  the  choice 
of  recruits  were  respected  by  the  American  Mission  Board. 
When  young  Cyrus  Mills  presented  himself  for  selection 
in  1846  he  was  well  aware  that  the  status  of  a  married  man 
was  an  essential  qualification.  The  Board  was  in  no  diffi¬ 
culty  :  it  had  provided  for  such  emergencies  with  the  truly 
benevolent  autocracy  of  the  age.  Mary  Lyon  produced 
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Susan  Tolman.  Cyrus  and  Susan  were  brought  together 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Board — especially  of  its 
forceful  head  Rufus  Anderson — the  two  of  them  refused  to 
be  rushed.  Cyrus  bluntly  but  politely  told  the  Board  that 
he  and  Susan  had  perceived  the  risks  attendant  on  too 
precipitate  conversion  of  acquaintance  into  lifelong 
partnership.  They  won  their  point  but  the  result — if 
delayed — was  the  same  ;  a  year  after  the  first  meeting  in 
Mary  Lyon’s  white  parlor  at  Holyoke,  they  decided  to 
get  married  and  married  they  were  on  September  11,  1848, 
to  sail  for  Batticotta  near  Jaffna  in  Ceylon  on  October  10. 
The  marriage  gave  them  both  a  happy  comradeship  of  36 
years.  Susan  it  would  seem  carried  something  of  Mary 
Lyon’s  matriarchal  spirit  to  the  union,  tempered  however 
by  a  real  affection  for  her  husband,  whose  gift  for  financial 
management  was  superior  to  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 
Both  found  in  Ceylon  a  challenge  to  their  educational 
aspirations  but  also  a  stubborn  resistance  to  purely  relig¬ 
ious  activity.  In  those  days  their  paymasters  in  America 
expected  spectacular  “  conversions  ”  which  the  honesty  of 
Mills  and  his  wife  soon  held  to  be  less  important  than 
what  we  should  today  call  “  social  welfare.”  In  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  the  idea  of  converting  the  “  heathen  ” 
was  zealously  nourished  by  the  good  folk  at  Home  whether 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  of  America.  Now  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  faiths  other  than  that 
of  Christianity  has  brought  a  greater  humility  into  play 
together  with  a  sense  of  the  real  value  of  humanitarian 
effort.  I  have  personally  seen  the  work  among  the  lepers 
of  Sam  Higginbotham  at  Naini  (near  Allahabad)  and 
suddenly  in  1932  while  on  the  National  Flood  Relief 
Commission  in  China  met  far  up  the  Yangtze  near  Keinli, 
a  young  Swedish  Lutheran  missionary  tending  fifty  Chinese 
babies  of  ages  ranging  from  six  months  to  three  years  and 
giving  them  protection  against  hunger  and  disease  with  the 
help  only  of  a  handful  of  Chinese  male  nurses.  India 
knows  that  William  Carey,  shoemaker,  linguist  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  from  Bristol  was  the  18th-century  pioneer  of 
modern  education  there.  In  these  days  the  names  of 
Verrier  Elwin  (for  his  work  among  the  aboriginals  of 
India)  and  Sir  Thomas  Holland  (of  Quetta  and  a  legend 
in  that  part  of  Pakistan)  are  as  honoured  as  those  of  count¬ 
less  other  social  workers  of  all  faiths  in  Asia  which  can 
rightly  claim  to  be  the  cradle  of  religion :  Christian, 
Hebrew,  Mahommedan,  Buddhist,  Hindu  and  the  rest. 
Illhealth  was  the  main  cause  of  the  transfer  of  the  Mills 
couple  from  Ceylon  to  Honolulu  where  in  every  sense  they 
found  the  climate  more  congenial  but  in  1864  bad  health 
and  further  differences  with  the  Board  led  to  their  return 
to  America  where  the  building  up  of  their  own  Mills 
College  in  California  became  the  main  purpose  of  their 
lives. 

The  story  of  that  success,  which  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1884  Susan  eventually  had  to  bring  to  fulfil¬ 
ment  is  delightfully  told  by  Professor  Olan  James.  His 
affection  for  the  subjects  of  his  piety  does  not  permit  him 
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to  ignore  their  weaknesses  or  to  be  extravagant  in  his 
praise.  As  befits  a  human  story  it  is  garlanded  with 
humour,  pathos  and  enthusiasm.  Moreover  the  author 
sees  in  the  death  of  Susan  at  the  ripe  age  of  87  in  1912 
“  the  passing  of  the  last  Puritan  jn  the  noblest  sense  of 
that  term.”  That  bridges  the  gap  between  California  in 
the  early  20th  century  and  Dorchester  (Eng.)  in  1630. 

Edwin  Haward 

Letters 

to  the 

Editor 

Sir.- 

In  your  review  of  Mr.  Basil  Davidson’s  book.  Day¬ 
break  in  China,  you  quote  him  as  saying  that  “China’s 
successes  are  being  achieved — and  can  only  be  achieved — 
by  the  voluntary  and  even  enthusiastic  effort  of  most  of  the 
people  in  China.”  How  does  Mr.  Davidson  know  that? 
His  book  shows  that  it  was  through  a  Communist  inter¬ 
preter  that  he  occasionally  spoke  to  a  peasant  or  artisan. 
Indeed  it  is  clear  from  his  book  that  he  obtained  all  his 
information  from  Communists  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  speaks  Chinese. 

As  regards  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  China,  has 
Mr.  Davidson  noticed  the  directive  from  Peking,  issued  at 
the  end  of  March  to  the  rural  cadres,  that  the  peasant’s 
individual  right  to  his  property  must  be  respected  and  that 
he  must  not  be  forced  against  his  will  into  mutual  aid  teams 
or  cooperative  groups?  And  the  later  directive  (end  of 
July)  to  the  cadres  from  the  Central-South  China  Com¬ 
munist  Bureau,  telling  them  virtually  in  so  many  words 
that  they  must  “  humbly  learn  ”  from  the  peasants  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming  and  must  work  with  them,  not  dictate  to 
them,  as  the  only  means  of  achieving  this  year’s  desired 
production  of  grain?  This  hardly  looks  like  enthusiastic 
effort  by  the  peasants.  In  fact  there  have  been  many  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  peasants  do  not  like  the  cooperative  group 
system  and  resent  the  driving  by  the  cadres,  and  that  the 
grain  production  so  vital  for  the  Government’s  industrial 
development  plans  is  affected  by  it. 

•The  achievements  of  the  Communists  in  river  con¬ 
servancy.  railway  building,  clean  government  and  the 
cleansing  of  old  cities  are  fully  recognised.  But  the 
Common  Programme  shows  plainly  that  China  is  a  police 
state  with  absolute  power  concentrated  in  a  Central  Council 
of  54  men  and  the  Communist  Party,  which  extends  down 
to  the  humblest  coolie.  For  a  balanced  account  of  what 
the  Communists  have  achieved  and  their  interpretation  of 
“  democracy  ”  we  have  still  to  wait  for  better  testimony 
than  that  of  carefully  chosen  visitors. 

I  am,  etc., 

Virginia  Water.  O.  M.  ChiEEN 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

^HE  term  “  security  in  the  Pacific  ”  is  one  which  has  been 
heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years,  and  one  which  possibly  is 
capable  of  more  interpretations  than  any  other  general  term  used 
in  connection  with  the  Far  East.  If  you  are  American  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  threat  comes  primarily  from  China  and  secondarily 
from  Russia,  or  from  both  combined.  India  and  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  south-east  Asia  consider  the  danger  to  lie  in 
American  as  much  as  Communist  imperialism,  with  a  revived  and 
armed  Japan  as  a  power  to  be  closely  watched.  In  Australia  the 
general  feeling  is  that  Japan  is  the  nation  who  in  the  future  is  most 
likely  to  try  to  expand,  and  security  must  take  the  form  of  a  guard 
against  such  a  threat.  China  sees  America  as  the  villain,  Japan 
looks  askance  at  China  and  America,  and  so  on.  However, 
broadly  speaking,  the  west  desires  to  secure  the  Pacific  area 


against  Communism,  and  the  east  against  colonialism  and  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  west 

A  June  issue  of  the  weekly  paper  The  Radical  Humanist 
(Calcutta),  commenting  on  John  Foster  Dulles'  visit  to  Asia,  says 
that  although  the  US  Secretary  of  State  recognised  the  general 
distrust  in  the  east  as  regards  America’s  role,  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  the  main  source  of  Asian  suspicion  goes  deeper  than 
a  desire  for  political  independence  and  the  dissipation  of 
colonialism.  “The  suspicion  is  rooted  in  the  belief,’’  says  the 
paper,  “  that  America  wants  to  use  Asia  as  a  tool  in  her  struggle 
against  the  Communist  powers.”  So  far  America  has  done 
nothing  to  allay  that  fear,  and  the  paper  observes  that  if  Asia  were 
“  more  confident  of  her  own  strength  and  resources,”  that  fear 
would  be  less  haunting  than  it  actually  is  today.  The  Asian 
distrust  of  America  is  not  so  much  that  she  aligns  herself  with 
those  European  powers  who,  to  eastern  eyes,  still  bear  the  stigma 
of  colonialism,  but  “  because  she  threatens  to  replace  Europe  as 
the  new  ruler  of  the  east.” 

Professor  Werner  Levi,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  sees 
no  such  distrust.  In  an  article  called  “  The  Chances  of  an  Asian 
NATO”  in  The  Fortnightly  (July,  1953),  he  claims  that  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Communist  countries  and  Communists  in  Asia 
tend  to  favour  the  creation  of  an  Asian  NATO — just  the  sort  of 
“  tool  ’’  the  Radical  Humanist  says  Asians  want  no  part  of.  Dr. 
Levi  claims  that  there  are  marked  signs  of  a  stiffening  attitude  in 
Asia  towards  Communism  and  a  tendency  to  believe,  and  show 
sympathy  towards,  the  west— by  which  he  means  mainly  the  US. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  getting  the  smaller  states 
of  S.E.  Asia  to  take  part  in  a  sort  of  NATO,  since  they  are  as 
apprehensive  of  big  India  as  of  big  China.  “  In  the  past,”  he 
says,  in  a  most  extraordinary  statement,  “  both  these  nations  have 
given  indications  of  expansionist  ambitions  .  .  .”  (the  spread  of 
Buddhism  and  the  migrant  Indians  and  Chinese?).  He  says  that 
many  “  free  Asians  ”  (a  typically  American  phrase)  are  “  for  the 
western  democracies,  more  are  merely  with  them,  and  very  many 
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are  still- against  them,”  but  that  the  “tenseness  and  suspicion 
between  the  free  west  and  free  Asia  are  easing.”  Most  of  those 
that  are  against  the  west  must,  he  says,  be  won  over  before  an 
Asian  NATO  could  be  organised.  Won  over,  apparently,  to  the 
idea  behind  that  word  “  free.” 
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It  docs  not  seem  to  strike  Professor  Levi,  as  it  does  Professor 
Vcnkatarangaiya.  who  writes  of  recent  political  developments  in 
Asia  in  the  Indian  Quarterly  (Vol.  IX,  No.  2),  that  “no  Asian 
nation  is  at  present  in  the  mood  to  tolerate  any  symbol  of  western 
superiority  and  influence.”  That  simple  sentence  out  of  a  long 
and  interesting  article,  written  by  an  Asian  in  close  touch  with 
mood  and  feeling  in  the  Far  East  is  a  good  answer  to  Dr.  Levi. 
A  possible  Asian  NATO  is  just  the  kind  of  symbol  which  no 
Asian  nation  would  tolerate. 

A  realistic  and  scholarly  view  of  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East  is  given  in  an  article  entitled  “  Paciflc  Security  as  seen  from 
Australia  ”  by  Professor  N.  D.  Harper  of  Melbourne  University 
in  International  Organisation  (Vol  III,  No.  2).  Australia  is  as 
concerned  as  any  country  with  events  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  one 
thing  that  is  clear  from  the  article  is  that  Australians  are  no  longer 
content  to  regard  themselves  as  on  the  periphery  of  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East,  but  consider  that  now  they  are  “  irretrievably 
tied  to  Asia.  .  .  The  potential  villain  of  the  piece  in  the 
Pacific  as  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  is  still  Japan,  and  if 
Professor  Harper  is  correct,  Asian  Communism  does  not  appear 
from  his  continent  to  be  quite  the  terrifying  spectre  it  seems  to 
be  from  North  America.  Nevertheless,  Australia  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  She  recognises  the  possibility  of  a  southward  expansion 
by  China,  but  also  sees  that  there  is  a  long  term  danger  from 
Japan,  made  strong  by  the  US  to  help  combat  international  Com¬ 
munism.  The  short-term  answer  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  Asian 
NATO,  but  Mr.  Harper  is  not  as  sanguine  as  Professor  Levi. 
“  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  Asia,”  he  says,  “  that  western 
policies  are  designed  in  western  not  Asian  interests,”  and  he 
concludes  that,  more  important  than  military  security,  is  the 
problem  of  economic  aid  to  Asia  to  raise  living  standards,  for 
“  poverty  provides  a  favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of  Com¬ 
munism.” 

Occasionally  there  come  from  Italy  magazines  which  contain 
very  interesting  and  profound  articles  on  Asia.  Much  of  the 
stimulus  for  Asian  study  in  Italy  comes  from  the  Instituto 
Italiano  per  il  Medio  ed  Esterno  Oriente  (IsMEO)  under  the 
directorship  of  Professor  Giuseppe  Tucci,  and  the  journal  of  that 
institute — East  and  West  (written  in  English) — is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind.  In  the  issue  for  July^  there  are  a  large  number  of 


good  articles,  but  particular  mention  should  be  given  to  Mario 
Carelli's  article  on  Indian  dancing,  which  not  only  explains  the 
use  of  gestures  and  the  conveying  of  feelings,  but  stimulates 
interest  by  referring  the  reader  to  Leela  Row's  books  on  the 
subject.  At  the  end  of  the  journal  the  recent  activities  of  IsMEO 
are  recorded,  and  the  extent  of  them  is  surprising. 


In  the  issue  for  August  1st  of  the  Relaziord  Intcrnazionali, 
another  excellent  Italian  magazine,  is  an  article,  signed  with  the 
initials  “  G.  B.,”  on  the  Korean  armistice  and  the  problem  of 
peace.  The  writer  takes  a  gloomy,  but  very  realistic  view  of  the 
subject.  He  secs  no  amicable  settlement  in  the  Far  East  as  long 
as  America  continues  her  anti-Communist  crusade  into  the  China 
Sea,  and  as  long  as  China  will  not  renounce,  even  temporarily, 
her  claim  to  Formosa,  which,  says  the  writer,  has  become  a 
symbol  of  resistance  to  Communism.  Formosa,  in  fact,  the 
writer  sees  as  the  key  to  the  larger  problems  of  Asia.  The  United 
States  could  not  abandon  its  support  of  Formosa  without  a  grave 
loss  of  face.  A  settlement  in  Korea  is  hardly  possible  unless  it  is 
brought  about  within  the  framework  of  a  general  Far  Eastern 
agreement — one  being  conditioned  on  the  other.  And  such  a 
general  agreement  rests  on  China’s  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  which  Eisenhower  is  committed  by  his  Congress  to 
oppose.  And  so  the  unbreakable  circle  is  complete.  Divided 
Korea  and  the  interminable  wrangling  over  a  truce,  the  writer 
sees  as  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  problem  of  ideological  incom¬ 
patibility  in  the  Far  East. 

In  the  Independence  Day  issue  of  the  American  paper 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Paul  Schubert  writes  a  racy,  slick  article 
on  his  visit  to  Rangoon  earlier  this  year  and  of  the  work  the 
American  Embassy  and  the  Point  Four  mission  are  doing  there. 
A  large  part  of  the  Ambassador's  task,  it  seems,  is  to  dispel  the 
fears  felt  by  Asians  at  American  policy  in  Asia.  It  is  a  fairly 
uphill  task  in  Burma  where  United  States  support  for  the  marauding 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  the  north  is  interpreted  as  not  only 
anti-Burmese,  but  as  a  symbol  of  encouragement  of  reactionary 
forces  in  Asia  as  a  whole.  William  J.  Sebald,  the  US  Ambassador, 
is  in  no  enviable  position. 

The  June  issue  of  United  Asia,  published  in  Bombay,  is,  to 
quote  the  introduction,  a  “  departure  from  our  usual  province  of 
interest,”  in  that  the  issue  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  American  Negro.  There  are  a  great  number  of  articles  on 
diverse  aspects  of  the  American  Negro,  and  a  section  is  devoted 
to  Negro  art.  Many  of  the  writers  are  well  known  coloured 
Americans,  and  the  whole  issue  was  organised  by  d^dric  Dom, 
the  American  anthropologist. 


THE  CONFUCIAN  CLASSICS  . 

By  Lewis  Gen  (Hong  Kong)  le 


SZE-MA  CHIEN,  the  greatest  Chinese  historian, 
commenting  upon  Confucianism,  said,  “  Confucianism 
is  extensive  but  non-essential,  laborious  but  little 
fruitful ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  observe  to  do  it  all : 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  regulation  of  relations  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  subjects,  between  father  and  son, 
or  when  it  comes  to  the  institution  of  order  for  the 
seniors  and  juniors,  men  and  women,  it  is  just  irreplace¬ 
able.”  “  Indeed,”  added  the  ancient  historian,  “  Con¬ 
fucianism.  which  is  based  upon  the  six  arts  (that  of  music 
being  lost  long  since)  fills  up  so  many  thousands  of 
volumes,  canons  and  commentaries,  that  it  can  neither  be 
bored  through  by  several  successive  generations,  nor  can 
it  be  perfectly  understood  after  life-long  study.”  It  is  true 


< 
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that  this  great  doctrine  has  long  been  reduced  to  the  Five  q, 
Classics  and  the  Four  Books,  or  rather  the  books  of  four  m 
philosophers,  but  even  that  is  formidable  enough  for  an 
ordinary  student  of  to-day.  So  the  result  is,  on  the  one  qJ 
hand,  it  is  cherished  with  undue  piety  by  a  few  elderly  g, 
scholars  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt  by  “  progressive  ”  thinkers.  ,  u, 

To  re-evaluate  the  Confucian  classics,  the  first  thing  fjj 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that,  included  among  The  Five 
Classics  and  The  Four  Books,  there  are  a  number  of  books  q, 
which  are  attributed  to  Confucius  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  p, 
were  neither  written  nor  edited  by  him.  Even  in  the  Five 
Classics,  there  are  passages,  even  whole  chapters,  which  y, 
are  apparently  mere  interpolations.  Then  we  must 
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Do  you  get 

Complete, 
.aceful  Sleep? 


M  ATURE  intended  that  your  sleep  should  be  complete  and 
' '  peaceful.  Only  from  such  sleep  can  you  tain  the  energy,  strength 
and  conadencc  to  see  you  cheerfully  through  the  new  day.  To  some 
fortunate  people  this  kind  of  sleep  comes  easily.  Others  must  take 
steps  to  encourage  It. 

A  bedtiine  cup  of  ’  Ovaltine  for  example,  will  prove  helpful.  Its 
warm,  comforting  nourishment  aids  relaution  of  body  and  mind 
thereby  assisting  in  promoting  the  conditiom  favourable  to  peaceful 
sleep.  While  you  sleep,  ‘  Ovaltine  ’  provides  easily  digested  nourisliment 
which  helps  to  make  your  sleep  complete  and  restorative.  But 
remember,  there  is  nothing  like  *  Ovaltine.’ 

"Si’lfcrou.OVALXI  IV 1 


The  World*s  Beat  Nightcap 
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like  the  headlines  in  a  modern  newspaper,  and  except  for 
the  names  of  persons  and  places  he  usM  a  vocabulary  of 
no  more  than  200  words,  and  not  a  single  adjective  or 
adverb.  But  without  knowing  the  circumstances  we  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  for  his  judgments  of  past 
events.  This  need  is  accordingly  supplied  by  Tso  Chiu 
Ming,  himself  a  great  historian,  and  two  others,  Kung-Yan 
and  Ku-Liang,  who  do  not  only  furnish  the  necessary 
historical -facts,  but  also  discover  the  hidden  significance 
therein,  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  in  obscu¬ 
rity.  There  are  some  points,  it  is  true,  on  which  the  three 
ancient  commentators  disagree,  but  the  main  principles  in 
the  unique  book,  to  use  a  familiar  tribute  to  it,  “  shine  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon  going  through  the  heavens.”  Perhaps 
it  will  continue  to  shine  if  we  understand  what  a  positive 
stand  Confucius  takes  against  war,  invasion,  usurpation, 
and  so  on.  Mencius  said,  “  Confucius  wrote  The  Spring 
and  Autumn,  and  that  made  the  rebellious  ministers  and 
injurious  sons  afraid.”  Confucius  himself  said  of  the  book, 
“  He  who  understands  me  will  understand  me  through 
The  Spring  and  Autumn ;  and  he  who  condemns  me  will 
condemn  me  through  The  Spring  and  Autumn.” 

If  The  Spring  and  Autumn  shows  the  judgment  of 
Confucius,  The  Book  of  Change  reveals  the  mind  of 
Heaven  itself.  This  rather  mysterious  book  is  based  upon 
the  well-known  but  little  understood  symbols  of  Heaven, 
earth,  thunder,  mountain,  fire,  water,  marsh  and  wind. 
These  symbols  are  composed  of  continuous  lines  called 
“  yang  ”  or  positives,  and  broken  lines  called  “  yi  ”  or 
negatives.  By  putting  these  eight  ideograms  in  pairs  one 
below  the  other,  and  matching  each  with  the  rest  and 
itself,  we  have  altogether  64  Kwa  or  symbols.  Each  of 
the  64  Kwa  is  supposed  to  represent  in  the  evolution  of 
time  one  period  or  situation,  either  general  or  particular 
to  oneself ;  such  as  a  flourishing  age,  or  a  decaying  age, 
an  age  of  revolution  or  an  age  of  regeneration,  prosperity 
or  distress,  and  so  on;  and  the  six  lines,  or  Hsiao,  in  each 
Kwa  indicate  the  six  social  stations  we  may  find  ourselves 
in — the  lowest  representing  that  of  the  commons  or 
scholars,  and  the  fifth  from  the  bottom  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  whole  philosophy  of  life,  so  we  may  call  it, 
is  distributed  into  the  64  Kwa,  and  under  each  line  there 
is  an  aphorism  in  allegory,  followed  by  a  hint  by  Con¬ 
fucius.  After  the  book  proper  there  is  further  attached  to 
it  a  number  of  appendices  attributed  to  Confucius  ;  but 
many  passages  in  them  are  totally  unintelligible  or,  at 
best,  mere  fragments,  though  there  are  also  passages 
which  indicate  a  mind  really  worthy  of  a  Confucius. 

But  instead  of  its  great  value  as  a  philosophy,  many 
people  treasure  this  mysterious  book  for  divination.  This 
is  however,  very  doubtful.  The  original  formula  for 
divination  used  by  the  ancients  being  no  longer  extant, 
mathematical  puzzles  and  symbolical  jargon,  fascinating  as 
they  are.  often  lead  to  nothing  but  absurdities  and  self- 
deception.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  Con¬ 
fucius  himself  expressed  the  wish  to  live  a  few  years  longer 
in  order  to  master  The  Book  of  Change  that  he  might  be 
saved  from  serious  faults,  Mencius  never  mentioned  it  at 
all.  Although  Confucian  scholars  all  had  great  reverence 


for  this  book,  most  of  them,  especially  the  outstanding 
ones,  would  not  let  themselves  be  led  away  by  the  art  of 
divination.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that,  by  observing 
“the  fullness  and  vanity,  increase  and  decrease  of  things  in 
the  evolution  of  time,”  and  by  grasping  the  rules  of  change 
in  this  book,  one  might  become  almost  a  prophet. 

We  now  come  to  the  Canons  of  comparative  less 
importance,  the  first  of  which  is  The  Poetry.  It  consists 
of  305  poems,  divided  into  folk  songs,  poems  used  in 
cultured  society,  poems  recited  at  the  imperial  court,  and 
hymns  used  at  sacrifices.  Confucius  says  “  The  Poetry  is 
inspiring,  reflective,  socializing  as  well  as  plaintive.  It 
is  equally  useful  in  serving  father  near  at  hand  and  in 
serving  sovereign  far  off.  Besides,  it  also  makes  one 
know  more  names  of  herbs,  trees,  birds  and  beasts.”  The 
Poetry  was  formerly  a  vital  part  of  education,  and  its 
socializing  influence  must  have  been  tremendous.  Even 
until  recent  years  poems  from  The  Poetry  were  still 
recited  at  the  funeral  of  the  nobility.  However,  as  it 
sings  of  a  society  existing  2,500  years  ago  with  institutions 
and  manners  vastly  different  from  ours,  and  encrusted  in 
a  language  equally  as  old,  the  effect  and  beauty  is  so 
obscured  that  its  chief  value  for  us  to-day  is  antiquarian. 
But  with  the  heavy  ancient  dust  shaken  off,  and  a  little 
imagination  put  in,  it  can  be  still  read  with  deep  pleasure, 
though  quite  a  number  of  poems  in  it  must  be  definitely 
cast  into  oblivion. 

Next  to  The  Poetry  comes  The  Shangshu  or  The 
Chronicles  of  the  Ancient  Times.  This  book  contains  the 
oldest  records  in  China,  some  extending  to  2,255  B.C.  It 
is  made  up  of  records  of  deliberations  at  the  imperial  court, 
declarations  and  proclamations  of  a  various  nature,  penal 
law,  a  number  of  mandates,  and  what  is  worthy  of  parti¬ 
cular  mention,  a  chapter  on  the  geography  of  Ancient 
China.  But  as  it  was  originally  based  upon  two  versions, 
ancient  and  modem  script,  the  controversy  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  texts  is  great.  Therefore,  for  anti¬ 
quarian  study,  this  book  is  a  treasure,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  important  to  an  ordinary  student  of  to-day.  As  to  its 
authenticity  even  Mencius  says,  “It  would  be  better  if  The 
Chronicles  did  not  exist,  were  we  to  believe  everything  in 
it.” 

Finally  we  come  to  The  Li-Ki.  The  Book  of  Rituals. 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  many  subjects,  from 
Confucian  philosophy  to  almanacs,  but  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  rituals  and  etiquette  on  various  occasions.  Part  of  the 
writings  probably  existed  long  before  Confucius,  but  othen 
are  certainly  of  a  later  date.  Many  passages  in  this  book 
are  attributed  to  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  but  they  are 
so  far  from  being  pure  that  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  a 
sage.  Even  the  great  philosopher  Chen  Hao  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  commenting  on  some  part  of  this  book,  said  in  a 
humorous  vein,  “Probably  the  Ancients  did  not  love 
trouble  so  much.”  Like  The  Chronicles  of  the  Ancient 
Times,  its  chief  value  for  us  to-day  is  antiquarian,  though 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  it  also  contains  a  good  deal  of 
great  literature,  and  that  both  The  Great  Learning  and 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  were  originally  picked  out  of 
this  book. 
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GATEWAY  TO  PAKISTAN 

By  Humphrey  Bullock 


SECOND  only  to  the  famous  Khyber  comes  that  other 
great  portal  between  Central  Asia  and  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent,  the  Bolan  Pass,  guarding  the  ancient  trade 
route  from  Persia  and  the  Caspian,  through  Kandahar  and  • 
past  the  Baluchistan  tableland,  to  the  plains  of  Pakistan. 
A  British*  army  first  went  up  that  way  in  1839,  and  the  last 
white  garrison  of  Quetta  came  down  it  in  the  torrid  heat  of 
August,  1947.  Between  those  dates  much  flowed  down  its 
river — not  only  water,  but  blood,  for  it  was  a  principal  line 
of  communication  for  the  first  two  Afghan  wars. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  writer  spent  a  few  days  in  a 
little  dak-bungalow  at  Rindli  in  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and 
daily  ascended  through  the  defiles  to  fish  for  mahseer  in 
the  pools  and  gravelly  shallows  of  the  nearby  reaches.  Of 
an  evening,  or  when  sport  was  slack,  we  cast  about  for 
vestiges  of  the  passage  of  our  armies  on  their  way  to  the 
two  wars.  Our  search  was  not  without  result. 

Though  hundreds  of  Englishmen  must  be  buried  in 
the  pass,  and  along  the  approaches  to  it.  we  could  find 
only  two  graves.  One  was  at  Dadhar,  the  tomb  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Loveday  of  the  Bengal  Army,  a  political  officer  who 
was  murdered  in  1840 — chiefly  it  seems  because  his  bull¬ 
dog  had  caused  acute  resentment  by  biting  Baluchi  visitors 
to  the  camp.  Not  far  off,  under  a  babul  tree,  was  the  grave 
of  another  European:  Lab  Din  sahib  ka  bhai,  “  Mr. 
Loveday’s  brother.”  they  told  us.  lies  in  it.  but  his  name 
has  not  survived  and  we  could  not  trace  it. 

‘‘  O  Allah,  wherefore  make  Hell  when  thou  hast  made 
Dadhar,”  ran  the  local  saying;  and  the  heat  told  with 
ghastly  effect  on  the  long  columns  and  convoys  that  came 
this  way  to  the  First  War  of  1839-42.  Still,  after  foot-slog¬ 
ging  across  150  miles  of  desert,  they  had  to  halt—”  rest  ” 
hardly  seems  to  apjjropriate  word — somewhere;  and 
perhaps  the  parched  and  stony  fields  of  stumpy  cotton  at 
the  pass’s  mouth  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  wastes  of 
Sind  which  they  had  left  behind  them.  At  Shikarpur,  a 
few  marches  hack,  a  colonel  had  recorded  that  in  his  tent 
—the  best  and  largest  in  camp — the  thermometer  rose  to 
120  deg.  in  April.  By  the  middle  of  June,  1839,  of  the 
hundreds  of  Indian  sepoys  in  camp  just  outside  the  Bolan 
ninety  per  cent,  were  unfit  for  duty  through  sickness. 

The  only  other  visible  memento  of  the  First  Afghan 
War  was  of  a  quite  different  sort,  and  we  discovered  it  in  a 
camp  of  His  Highness  the  Khan  of  Kelat’s  troops  near 
Dadhar.  Noticing  a  cannon  fronting  the  roadside,  with 
the  ready  permission  of  a  grizzled  Captain  of  Artillery  we 
inspected  it.  to  find  that  it  was  a  fine  old  l^ass  six-pounder. 


bearing  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  arms  on  the 
breech,  and  an  inscription  showing  that  it  had  been  cast  at 
Sibpore  near  Calcutta  in  1839.  It  may  well  have  come  up 
with  the  troops  in  that  year,  either  with  the  once-famous 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery  or  as  a  cavalry  ”  galloper  gun,”  and 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  ever  since. 

The  Second  War  (1878-81)  had  left  more  traces.  A 
railhead  was  set  up  at  Pir  Chauki,  now  a  nothingness 
marked  only  by  a  single  house  and  a  little  mud-walled  plot 
where,  they  said,  four  Englishmen  had  found  their  last 
rest.  But  once  all  was  feverish  bustle  here.  Between  the 
3rd  and  20th  May.  1881,  more  than  ten  thousand  troops 
entrained  at  Pir  Chauki  for  India,  with  only  a  single  casualty 
from  the  heat.  The  lessons  of  old  had  not  been  forgotten. 
Trains  ran  only  in  the  cool  of  the  night:  ice.  punkahs, 
sanitation,  and  hutted  rest  camps  were  lavishly  provided 
along  the  route  of  the  evacuating  but  triumphant  army. 
After  the  war  Rindli.  two  miles  short  of  the  old  terminus, 
proved  to  be  a  better  railhead,  and  the  line  there  was  de¬ 
molished  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  In  our  time  the  station 
platform  had  subsided  into  a  long  low  bank  of  mud,  but 
the  old  alignment  of  the  rails  could  be  traced:  and  on 
crumbling  hutments  were  notice  'boards  with  faintly 
painted  legends:  “  Commissariat,”  “  Followers’  Oiarters,” 
”  Telegraph  Office,”  and  ”  Ordnance  Office.” 

Nowadays  the  big  double-engined  trains  climb  the 
Bolan  by  another  route,  avoiding  the  lower  stretches  with 
their  frequent  washaways  caused  by  thundering  spates;  and 
though  the  car  and  track  pass  near  the  old  railway  line  they 
are  too  far  and  too  fast  to  recognise  its  remnants,  much 
less  their  significance,  even  if  they  cared  about  them.  But 
the  Pass  had  its  days  of  glory,  above  all  the  one  so  movingly 
described  by  Lord  Roberts  in  a  glowing  passage  in  his  auto¬ 
biography.  ”  Riding  through  the  Bolan  Pass,”  he  wrote, 
”  I  overtook  most  of  the  regiments  of  the  Kabul-Kandahar 
Force  marching  towards  Sibi,  thence  to  disperse  to  their 
respective  destinations.  As  I  parted  with  each  corps  in 
turn,  its  band  played  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  and  I  have  never 
since  heard  that  memory-stirring  air  without  its  bringing 
before  my  mind’s  eye  the  last  view  I  had  of  the  Kabul- 
Kandahar  Field  Force.  1  fancy  myself  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  the  river  which  winds  through  the  pass;  1  hear 
the  martial  beat  of  drums  and  the  plaintive  music  of  the 
pipes;  and  I  see  Riflemen  and  Gurkhas.  Highlanders  and 
Sikhs,  guns  and  horses,  camels  and  mules,  with  the  endless 
following  of  the  Indian  army,  winding  through  the  narrow 
gorges  or  over  the  interminable  boulders  which  made  the 
passage  of  the  Bolan  so  diflficult  to  man  and  beast.” 
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CONTEMPORARY 
ASIAN  ART 

By  Shibdas  Banerji  (New  Delhi) 

An  exhibition  of  international  Contemporary  Art,  which 
attracted  interest  all  over  the  world,  was  recently 
opened  in  New  Delhi  by  the  President  of  India. 
Twenty-nine  nations,  including  the  United  Kingdom. 
America,  China,  and  Russia,  participated.  Altogether  the 
exhibition  contained  about  S(X)  {MCtures,  including  works 
by  such  living  masters  as  Pablo  Picasso  and  Henri  Matisse. 

However,  this  review  is  confined  to  a  short  survey  of 
contemporary  Asian  artists  whose  work  was  on  show. 


”  Goddess  Durga  ”  by  Promode  Chatterji  (India) 


Kamher  Pass**  by  Abdulla  Brishna  (Afghanistan)  \ 
There  were  nine  Asian  countries  represented,  namely, 
Burma,  Ceylon.  India.  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq.  Japan,  Nepil 
and  the  Philippines. 

If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  in  one  word  the  trend  ia 
Asian  contemporary  art  I  would  put  it  as  “Western." 
For  instance.  Afghanistan,  though  mountain-locked  and 
almost  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  shows  distinfl 
West  European  influence.  There  were  19  exhibits  from 
this  country,  11  by  Abdullah  Brishna,  seven  by  Ghau- 
suddin,  and  only  one  by  Madam  S.  Choukavr.  Of  the 
three  artists.  Madam  Choukavr  is  the  most  progressive; 
she  is  young  and  vigorous  but  she  seems  to  be  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  pastel  which,  if  it  is  her  chosen  medium,  is 
sad.  Brishna.  the  most  noted  artist  in  his  country,  uses 
his  palette  most  recklessly  and  his  pigments,  heavily  ladea 
seem  to  be  a  torture  instead  of  a  pleasure  to  look  at.  Of 
all  his  pictures  “  Kamber  Pass,”  which  is  treated  in  con¬ 
trasting  warm  colours,  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  because 
its  composition  is  good  and  it  has  an  air  of  spontaneity 
about  it. 

Between  Japan  and  the  Philippines  the  difference  I' 
great:  the  surprising  factor  here  is  that,  in  spnte  of  the 
latter’s  deeply  rooted  connection  with  America,  she  hss 
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Stuck  to  academic  painting,  and  good  paintings  they  are; 
but  Japan  seems  to  have  swung  too  quickly  to  the  abstract 
style  which,  if  my  reading  is  correct,  has  come  to  stay  in 
the  States.  But  what  abstracts  and  what  modems  in  Japan! 
S(»ne  of  their  [MCtures  are  undoubtedly  of  very  high  merit. 
Technique  is  their  strong  point,  while  precision  seems  to 
be  their  hallmark.  For  instance,  the  item  called  “  Peaceful 
Girls  ”  by  Tamiji  Kitawaga  is  an  outstanding  canvas.  In 
sombre  colours,  with  the  minimum  of  details,  its  composi¬ 
tion  is  remarkable.  Trained  in  Mexico,  Tamiji  Kitagtwa 
has  been  influenced  by  Cubism  and  Surrealism. 

Other  works  of  interest  from  Japan  were  those  of 
Kaoru  Yamaguchi  (his  work  called  “  Little  Violin  ”  is  a 
pleasing  study  in  oil),  Insho  Domoto  (recently  returned  from 
a  period  of  hard  work  in  Paris),  and  Kaii  Higashiyama, 
whose  “  White  Wall  ”  in  greenish  tints  was  very  much 
appreciated  in  India. 

The  most  striking  exhibit  from  the  Philippines  was  an 
oil  called  the  “  Fish  Market  ”  by  Anito  Magsaijsay  Ho. 
It  was  the  only  Filipino  painting  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  academic  school  nor  influenced  by  hide-bound  tradi¬ 
tion.  “  The  Fish  Market  ”  is  bold  and  vigorous,  yet  it  has 
a  lyrical  quality  of  its  own.  Painted  in  contrasting  warm 
pigments,  it  shows  a  good  future  for  its  painter. 


Yf' 


'  Peaceful  Girls  "  by  Tamiji  Kitagawa  (Japan) 


“  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  by  Zaini  (Indonesia) 

Indonesia  sent  six  oils  from  Aflendi.  who  is  heavily 
under  the  spell  of  Van  Gogh.  The  pieces  from  Soedarso. 
Prawito  and  lljas  need  little  or  no  comment,  but  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  a  very  pleasing  painting  by  Zaini  who 
still  in  his  twenties  has  already  displayed  a  striking 
originality.  There  are  signs  of  abstract  influence  in  his 
work  and  in  the  item  on  view,  the  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady,” 
the  brush  work  stands  out  boldly. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  Indian  contemporaries  we 
were  eager  to  see  what  the  artists  of  the  present  generation 
are  doing,  but  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  instead  we 
saw  pictures  which  should  now  belong  to  Museums. 
Painted  bng  ago.  seen  hundreds  of  times,  exhibited  abroad 
and  respjectfully  returnedi  history  has  passed  judgment  on 
them.  Thus  works  of  pioneers  like  Abanindranath  Tagore. 
Kshitindranath  Majumdar,  Nandalai  Bose.  L.  M.  Sen. 
Gaganedranath  Tagore,  and  Rabindranath  Tagore  need 
no  comment  here.  The  most  outstanding  work  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  by  Promode  Chatter ji.  Painted  in  water  colour,  it 
was  captioned  “Goddess  Durga.”  Chatterji  is  a  deeply 
religious  man  and  he  paints  as  if  possessed  by  his  religion. 

Goddess  EHirga  ”  depicts  the  struggle  between  spirit  and 
matter. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

Japan’s  Trade  with 

Ceylon 

By  Austin  de  Silva  ( Colombo)  ’ 

Trade  between  Ceylon  and  Japan  has  shown  a  remarkable 

development  in  the  post-war  period,  particularly  with  regard 

to  imports  which  have  increased  nearly  seventeen-fold. 

In  1947,  imports  from  Japan  to  Ceylon  totalled  Rs.6,300,000, 
while  in  1952,  according  to  figures  now  available,  the  volume  of 
imports  was  valued  at  Rs.  103,800,000.  The  first  half  of  1952, 
with  imports  totalling  Rs.S7,100,000,  showed  a  slight  increase 

over  the  imports  for  the  second  half  of  the  same  year. 

Japan’s  exports  to  Ceylon  during  1952  were  spread  over  a  large 
and  varied  field  ranging  from  prepared  cereal  foods,  fresh  fruits, 
spirits  and  textiles,  to  toys  and  musical  instruments. 

Ceylon’s  exports  to  Japan  have  also  achieved  an  increase 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  export  figure  for  1947  was 
Rs.300,000,  while  in  1952  it  stood  at  Rs.  10,400,000.  The  increas¬ 
ing  export  trade  with  Japan  was  particularly  marked  towards  the 
end  of  last  year  with  export  values  amounting  to  Rs.5,600,000  more 
than  the  total  figure  for  1947.  There  was  a  growing  demand  from 
Japan  during  this  period  for  plumbago,  coconut  fibre,  desiccated 
coconut  and  copra. 

Trade  between  Ceylon  and  Japan  would  have  reached  bigger 
proportions  but  for  the  restrictions  imposed,  which  were  neces¬ 


sitated  by  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  sterling  area  balance  of 
payments  position. 

Offers  of  Technical  Aid 

Japan  has  offered  technical  aid  and  advice  to  Ceylon  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  increasing  her  influence  and  trade  with  the 

island.  The  principal  fields  in  which  this  assistance  is  offered  are 
rice  cultivation,  fisheries  and  cottage  industries.  Mr.  Tetsuo 
Ban,  Japanese  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Colombo,  repeating  thcM 
offers,  said  that  the  Government  of  India  had  started  trainiog 
Indian  paddy  cultivators  in  the  Japanese  method  of  cultivating 
rice,  which  has  resulted  in  producing  the  world’s  best  yields.  He 
said  that  the  Japanese  system  could  also  increase  the  yield  of  rice 
in  Ceylon. 

Referring  to  the  fishing  industry,.  Mr,  Tetsuo  Ban  said  that 

there,  too,  the  Japanese  technicians  were  in  a  position  to  guide 

the  industry  in  Ceylon  as  they  are  doing  in  certain  parts  of  India. 
The  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Fisheries,  Ceylon, 
commenting  on  this  offer,  said  that  there  were  immense  benefiti 
in  accepting  the  Japanese  offer,  but  everything  depended  on  the 

terms  of  agreement.  The  Japanese  authorities  will  be  consulted 

for  further  information  on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  cottage  industries,  the  Japanese  Chargi 
d’Affaires  said  that  Japan  had  trained  men  who  were  in  a  position 
to  direct  Ceylonese  in  the  various  techniques  in  that  field.  As  i 
result  of  this  offer,  Ceylon’s  Department  of  Cottage  Industries 
has  decided  to  avail  itself  of  the  offer  of  technical  aid  made  by 
Japan,  while  the  Departments  of  Food  Production  and  Fisheries 
have  decided  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  such  aid  on 
reasonable  terms.  1 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Cottage  Industries  said  that 
every  cent  spent  in  obtaining  Japanese  technical  aid  is  justified 
as  the  Japanese  techniques  in  cottage  industries  suited  Oriental 
countries  like  Ceylon,  India,  Burma  and  Thailand.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has,  therefore,  decided  to  send  a  number  of  officers  to  Japan 


What’s  Murray  Bridge  to  youP 

Perhaps  not  very^  much.  In  reality  it  is  a  thriving  town  amid  the 
vineyards  of  South  Australia.  Its  social  and  economic  conditions  are 
its  own  and,  like  mOst  other  Australian  communities,  it  has  a  branch 
of  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  The  knowledge  of  local  commercial 
conditions  that  the  Bank  obtains  from  its  branches  throughout 
^  Australia  is  therefore  detailed  and  to  the  point.  British  exporters 

are  welcome  to  make  use  of  this  nationwide  knowledge  to  assist  in  their 
entry  of  the  Australian  market.  Our  Financial  Information  Service  is 


available  from  Australia  House  in  the  Strand. 


The  Commonwealth  Bank 


1  knows 


Australia 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA  COMMONWEALTH  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 


8  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.9.  And  al  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C.9. 
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to  study  the  techniques  in  the  operation  of  the  various  industries 
which  are  run  on  a  small  scale. 

In  addition  to  this,  technical  aid  is  being  sought  for  the 
bamboo,  rattan  and  paper  industries,  in  which  the  Japanese  have 
earned  a  name  for  their  fine  and  delicate  work.  Apart  from  the 
actual  working  of  these  industries,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Ceylonese  should  learn  the  courage,  hard  work,  discipline  and 
patience  of  the  Japanese  worker,  without  which  Japan  would 
have  still  been  an  undeveloped  State  like  most  of  the  Asian 
countries. 

Even  in  sericulture,  Ceylon  has  to  learn  a  lot  from  the 
Japanese.  It  has  been  decided  to  obtain  advice  on  this  subject 
too  as  the  productive  capacity  of  the  local  worker  is  very  low. 

For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  a  Japanese  woman  attends  to  400 
cocoons,  while  a  Ceylonese  woman  can  attend  to  only  about  40. 

Ceylon’s  national  newspaper,  the  Daily  News,  commenting 
editorially  on  the  need  for  Japanese  aid.  says :  “  What  is  the 
Government's  response  to  Japan’s  repeated  offer  to  help  Ceylon 
with  advice  and  guidance  in  industrial  and  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques?  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  agricultural  and  food 

authorities  in  Ceylon  remained  indifferent  to  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  our  rice  yield  by  the  adoption  of  similar  techniques. 
. .  .  The  fullest  cooperation  with  Japan  is  essential  in  working 
out  the  economic  salvation  of  Asian  countries,  and  Ceylon  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  Japanese  offer  of  assistance.  We  may  recaU 
Mr.  Tetsuo  Ban’s  words  when  be  became  his  country’s  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  Ceylon :  *  Japan  is  not  seeking  prosperity  for  herself 
alone.  She  wants  it  for  others  too.’  ” 
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CHANGES  IN  CEYLON’S 
ECONOMY 


By  K.  G.  Navaratne  (Colombo) 

Independence  honeymoon  is  over  in  Ceylon.  The 

Government  has  decided  to  radically  alter  the  policy  which 
it  had  pursued  since  Independence  Day  (February  4th,  1948)  by 
curtailing  its  own  expenditure  and  by  taking  measures  to  prevent 
waste  and  heavy  losses  incurred  on  ill-advised  schemes  of  mere 
political  expediency.  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  austerity 
Budget  introduced  in  Parliament  on  July  23rd  by  the  Finance 
Minister,  Mr.  J.  R.  Jayewardena. 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  19S3-S4 
total  Rs.I033.S  million,  of  which  Rs.791.8  million  is  to  be 
financed  from  current  revenue,  while  Loan  Fund  expenditure  is 
estimated  at  Rs.241.7  million.  On  the  expenditure  chargeable  to 
current  revenue  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  Rs.73.7  million.  This 
would  leave  an  overall  deficit  of  Rs.lbS  million. 

The  Government  does  not  intend  to  meet  any  part  of  the 
deficit  by  drawing  upon  Ceylon’s  external  assets,  which  have  m 
the  past  18  months  registered  a  sharp  drop  from  Rs.  1,208.6 
million  in  January,  19S2,  to  Rs.685.1  million  at  the  end  of  June, 
1953.  The  strength  of  the  Ceylon  rupee  and  the  country’s  credit 
are  measured  by  the  volume  of  the  external  assets  and  any  further 
depletion  of  these  assets  is  considered  inadvisable. 

The  Government  will  meet  this  overall  deficit  by  a  two-point 
plan.  To  provide  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  Government  will  have 
recourse  to  internal  borrowing  by  floating  a  new  loan  for  Rs.80 
million.  The  balance  is  to  be  met  by  increased  taxation  and 
other  revenue-bearing  measures.  The  tax  on  higher  income  groups 
has  been  increased  by  almost  10%.  Estates  and  commercial 
undertakings  have  also  been  heavily  taxed.  The  enhanced  taxes 
are  expected  to  give  a  net  additional  revenue  of  Rs.24  million. 

Other  revenue  measures  include  increases  in  the  postal  and 
telegraph  rates,  railway  fares  and  electricity  rates,  which  together 
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will  bring  in  Rs.20  million.  Customs  duties  over  a  large  range 
of  luxury  and  semi-essential  imports  have  been  increased,  some 
by  almost  100%,  and  these  are  expected  to  yield  anotho’  Rs.l7 
million.  Motor  cars,  tyres,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  jewellery, 
liquor,  perfumery,  tinned  meat,  boots  and  shoes  will  all  cost  more. 
The  tax  on  tobacco,  expected  to  yield  Rs.9  million,  has  sent  up 
cigarette  prices  by  1%. 

There  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  present  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  regards  international  trade,  especially  that  with  countries 
in  the  sterling  area.  But  the  proposed  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  would  cause  a  fall  in  dollar  imports,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  imports  of  luxury  goods  from  sterling  areas. 

Several  other  economy  measures  have  also  been  enforced. 
Expenditure  on  non-development  schemes  have  been  reduced, 
while  that  on  economic  development  has  been  increased  to 
Rs. 266.7  million.  Thus  the  allocations  for  social  services — un¬ 
employment  relief  schemes,  public  assistance,  etc. — have  been 
cut;  free  mid-day  meals  to  school  children  have  been  abolished 
and  the  subsidy  on  rice  which  accounted  for  nearly  R8.250  million 
in  expenditure  last  year,  has  been  removed.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  advice  of  the  World  Bank  Mission  which  said  that  Ceylon 
could  finance  an  annual  development  programme  of  about  Ra.250 
million. 

But  the  removal  of  the  subsidy  on  rice  has  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest  and  made  the  Government  unpopular.  Demonstrations 
and  (MTotest  meetings  have  been  held  all  over  the  country,  including 
a  massed  attempt  to  storm  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  23rd  while  the  Budget  was  being  introduced  by  the  Finance 
Minister.  For  the  first  time  since  its  inception  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  to  conduct  its  business  behind  closed  doors 
while  the  police  stood  guard  outside. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  new  Budget  is  one  of  fatalim. 
“  A  crisis  for  the  rich  man  ”  and  "  intolerable  burdens  for  the 
poor  ”  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  here. 
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The  agrarian  revolutions  which  are  still  sweeping 
through  Asia  have  so  far  achieved  virtually  nothing 
towards  increasing  food  production.  They  have  no 
doubt  satisfied  certain  social  yearnings  and  political  pre¬ 
judices  in  both  the  old-model  democracies  of  the  Free 
World  and  the  “  New  Democracies  ”  of  the  Communist 
orbit. 

The  revolution  has  taken  opposite  forms  in  the  non- 
Communist  and  Communist  societies.  In  India.  Pakistan, 
Thailand.  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Egypt,  for  instance,  the 
policy  has  been  to  break  up  the  big  estates  and  settle  land¬ 
less  peasants  on  very  small  holdings.  This  has  been  done 
mainly  for  political  and  partly  for  social  reasons.  To 
satisfy  the  champions  of  the  rural  proletariat  and  spike  the 
Communists’  guns  has  probably  been  the  main  motive  but 
there  has  no  doubt  been  a  genuine  desire  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  underdog  and  establish  a  peasant  community  with  a 
real  stake  in  the  land — what  Mr.  Eden  could  call  a  “  p>ro- 
perty  owning<lemocracy,”  a  society  of  very  small  capitalists. 

In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  other  direction.  The  attempt  has  been  to 
fuse  the  small  holdings — in  China  there  were  even  before 
Mao  Tse-tung  came  to  power  very  few  holdings  of  more 
than  an  acre  or  two — into  fairly  large  collective  or  com¬ 
pulsory  cooperative  farms.  This  naturally  was  in  accord 
with  the  political  and  social  precepts  of  Marxism. 

Neither  the  splitting  up  of  big  private  estates  into  tiny 
holdings  nor  the  fusing  of  tiny  holdings  into  big  communist 
estates  has  had  satisfactory  economic  results.  The  former 
process  has  given  the  landless  worker  a  landowner’s  incen¬ 
tive  but  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  introduce  productive 
methods,  such  as  mechanisation.  The  alternative  proce¬ 
dure  has  brought  about  the  possibility  of  increased  jxo- 
duction  with  machinery  but  has  destroyed  the  human 
incentive. 

What  then  should  be  the  solution?  Perhaps  the  recent 
history  of  agriculture  in  Yugoslavia  may  point  the  way. 
In  the  first  flush  of  post-war  Communism,  Marshal  Tito’s 
Government  began  rapidly  to  follow  in  the  Soviet  footsteps. 
State  farms,  collectives  and  compulsory  cooperatives  were 
established  with  all  possible  speed,  but  with  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  pieasants.  But,  before  there  was  time  for 
Russia  to  supply  the  heavy  machinery  required  to  equip 
tractor  stations  to  serve  these  farms,  Tito  and  Stalin 
quarrelled  and  a  new  orientation  of  Yugoslav  agricultural 
pxjlicy  began.  This  was  away  from  collective  farming  back 
to  individually  farmed  holdings,  but  not  all  the  way  back 
to  p>rimitive  methods.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  and 
immediately  after  it,  before  the  cold  war  began.  Allied  aid 
to  the  Yugoslavs  had  included  a  number  of  light  medium- 


px>wered  tractors  of  the  typie  which  Harry  Ferguson  and 
Henry  Ford  had  recently  introduced  in  America.  These 
were  found  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  the  small  holding 
employing  no  labour,  for  they  not  only  got  the  work  done 
more  quickly  and  better  but  could  be  handled  by  any 
member  of  the  family,  young  or  old,  or  of  either  sex. 

Now  the  Yugoslavs  have  decided  that,  ap)art  from  any 
other  factors  and  arguments  for  or  against  collective  farm¬ 
ing,  the  advent  of  the  motor-tractor  has  put  Engels  and 
Lenin  out  of  date.  The  idea  of  huge  collective  farms,  it  is 
argued,  was  born  when  steam-tackle  was  coming  into  use 
in  agriculture,  requiring  vast  acreages  to  make  it  an  econo¬ 
mic  propwsition  and  a  large  labour  force  to  work  it.  The 
modern  tractor  requires  neither  of  these  conditions,  and 
since,  other  things  being  equal,  the  small  family  farm  is 
known  to  be  the  most  highly  productive,  the  Yugoslavs  are 
going  back  to  it  and  are  now  holding  extensive  and  thorough 
tests  to  decide  which  make  of  machine  it  will  be  best  to 
import  in  large  numbers. 
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There  is  assuredly  a  lesson  for  Asia  in  this.  There  is 
another  one  to  be  learnt  from  Turkey,  also  a  country  of 
medium  and  small  farms.  At  a  time  when  India,  with  no 
more  than  15,000  working  tractors  for  its  370,000,000 
pieople,  is  tending  to  condemn  mechanisation  as  unsuitable 
for  the  country’s  “  way  of  life,”  little  Turkey  has  32,000 
tractors,  is  clamouring  for  more  and  is  quite  certain  that 
they  have  revolutionised  her  economy.  While  India  and 
Pakistan,  scarcely  mechanised  at  all.  are  struggling  against 
starvation,  Turkey.  comp)aratively  more  mechanised  than 
several  West  Europ)ean  states,  is  trying  to'  solve  the 
problem  of  a  large  surplus  of  grain. 

This  is  what  Numan  Kirac,  a  leading  agricultural  pro¬ 
fessor,  wrote  recently  in  the  important  Turkish  p)aper 
V atari:  — 

“  We  now  know  for  a  fact  that  the  sole  factor  in  our 
economic  development  is  the  mechanisation  of  our  agriculture. 
The  Turkish  peasant,  who  for  centuries  has  been  using 
primitive,  practically  antediluvian,  means  of  cultivation,  has 
as  a  result  of  the  dash  of  progress  initiated  by  the  application 
of  the  Marshall  Plan,  suddenly  made  a  complete  turnabout 
and  has  started  using  the  most  up-to-date  means  instead  of  ms 
wooden  ploughs  and  oxen. 

Peasants  are  the  most  conservative  of  all  people  all  over 
the  world.  Those  among  our  farmers  who  first  initiated  the 
mechanisation  movement  stand  out  among  the  mass  which 
remained  faithful  to  tradition,  as  thirsting  for  progress,  at  the 
price  of  sacrifices.  The  success  they  achieved  as  a  result  of 
mechanisation  was  so  -outstanding  and  obvious  that  even 
their  most  conservative  neighbours  were  greatly  impressed 
and  within  a  short  time  there  was  a  general  keenness  on 
mechanisation.” 

Mechanisation  of  farming  has  had  outstanding  results 
in  Turkey  because  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the 
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fomentation  of  independent  peasant  farmers  into  collec¬ 
tives  of  landless  labourers.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Peasant  subsistence  farming  in  Turkey  has  been 
transformed  into  surplus  farming  because  there  has  not 
been  excessive  fragmentation  of  holdings  and  mechanisation 
has  been  possible.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  rest  of  Asia. 

Indian  politicians  who.  striving  to  inherit  the  mantle 
of  Gandhi,  fulminate  against  mechanisation  as  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Indian  way  of  life  and  who  fear  that  it 
wlil  cause  unemployment,  should  bear  in  mind  that  their 
policy  of  land  fragmentation,  establishing  a  ceiling  of  30 
acres  for  any  holding,  is  merely  increasing  disguised  un¬ 
employment  and  making  it  permanent.  By  tying  unneces¬ 
sary  millions  to  less-than-subsistence  cultivation,  by  which 
diey  work  and  eat  at  about  half  capacity,  these  politicians 
are  ensuring  that  all  shall  be  hungry  always  and  that  in¬ 
dustrialisation  and  progress  towards  prosperity  shall  be 
made  impossible. 

What  is  the  alternative?  To  permit  holdings  of  an 
economic  size  on  which  a  family,  by  modern  methods,  can 
produce  enough  to  keep  themselves  in  comfort  and  health 
and  to  sell  to  the  towns.  If.  while  industries  are  developing, 
those  who  were  before  virtually  starved  and  scarcely  em¬ 
ployed  on  their  tiny  fragments  of  land  become  openly 
unemployed  but.  thanks  to  increased  food  production,  can 
at  least  be  fed  properly,  then  the  last  state  will  probably  be 
better  than  the  first. 

Some  fanatical  opponents  of  mechanisation  fall  back 
on  the  argument  that  tractors  will  produce  not  more  food 
but  erosion  and  dust  bowls.  True,  tractors  used  by  bad 
husbandmen  will  cause  erosion  faster  than  it  can  be  brought 
about  without  them,  but  it  was  not  tractors  that  made  the 
Sahara,  the  Gobi,  the  Sind  and  the  great  Arabian  deserts 
from  what  had  once  been  fertile  land,  but  bad  husbandry, 
burning  of  straw  and  dung,  and  massacre  of  forests.  There 
is  plenty  of  erosion  still  going  on  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
without  the  aid  of  tractors,  but  at  the  same  time  erosion  is 
being  checked  and  eroded  land  restored  by  tractors,  which 
alone  are  capable  of  the  terracing  and  contour-ploughing  on 


steep  hillsides  which  are  required. 

Those  who  want  to  put  the  clock  back  will  have  to 
think  of  better  arguments.  They  will  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  more  valid  defence  of  a  system  which  in 
India  keeps  360.000.000  people  near  starvation  so  that 
200.000.000  cattle  shall  be  allowed  nearly  to  starve  along¬ 
side  them,  incapable  of  helping  to  raise  the  common  food 
supply  by  producing  milk  and  butter,  or  by  work. 

India’s  plight  is  worse  than  most  on  account  of  religious 
obscurantism.  But  even  where  the  Hindu  writ  does  not 
run  we  find  unproductive  animals,  used  for  power  on  the 
land  but  incapable  of  working  it  properly  or  at  the  right 
time,  robbing  humanity  of  its  all-too-scanty  food  supply. 
We  are  told  that  at  least  this  system  keeps  the  people 
employed.  A  man  is  employed  when  he  is  digging  his  own 
grave,  but  unemployment  might  be  preferred  by  most. 

There  is  only  one  way  out.  If  the  millions  of  Asia  are 
to  enjoy  a  life  worth  living,  free  from  hunger  and  free  from 
coercion,  they  must  be  taught  and  helped  to  do  these 
things: 

1 .  Rid  themselves  of  the  tyranny  of  tending  and  feed¬ 
ing  useless  beasts  and  make  the  beasts  feed  them. 

2.  Abandon  the  idea  that  the  possession  of  an  acre  or 
two  of  unproductive  land  is  a  goal  worth  seeking 
and  recognise  that  20  people  can  live  comfortably 
and  have  a  surplus  to  sell  on  the  output  of  40  acres 
farmed  properly  as  one  unit  while  20  people  with 
two  acres  each,  farmed  separately,  will  barely 
subsist. 

3.  Cooperate  where  necessary  and  possible  in  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  modern  farm  equipment. 

4.  Learn  and  apply  all  they  can  of  what  science  has  to 
teach  about  the  soil,  the  seed  to  sow  in  it  and  the 
way  to  nourish  it. 

If  the  Asian  millions  are  to  escape  calamity  in  the  modem 
world  they  must  steer  clear  alike  of  mediaeval  methods  and 
already  outdated  nineteenth  century  Marxism  and  follow 
the  road  of  cooperative  individualism  armed  with  modem 
technique. 


AUSTRALU’S  NEW  OIL  REFINERY 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


Anew  economic  link  is  being  established  between  Australia 
and  the  Middle  East  by  the  building  of  a  large  oil  refinery 
in  Western  Australia.  The  refinery  is  being  built  by  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company,  and  it  is  intended  to  process  there  the 
Company's  crude  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  The  new  refinery, 
which  will  be  the  largest  refinery  in  Australia,  is  being  built  at 
Kwinana,  close  to  Cockburn  Sound,  about  12  miles  south  of 
Freemantle,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £A40  million.  The  refinery  will 
process  up  to  3  million  tons  of  crude  oil  annually,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  ultimately  it  will  supply  40  per  cent  of  Australia’s 
requirements.  At  present  there  are  only  a  few  small  oil  refineries 
in  Australia,  and  the  country  is  dependent  on  imports  of  oil 
products.  Australia’s  consumption  of  oil  products  amounted  to 
over  5.5  million  tons  in  1952,  and  according  to  Senator  W.  H. 
Spooner,  Minister  of  National  Development,  the  country’s  annual 
consumption  will  surpass  the  7.5  million  ton  mark  by  1956.  It  is 


anticipated  that  a  part  of  the  products  of  the  new  refinery  will  be 
exported  to  New  Zealand. 

The  work  on  the  construction  of  the  refinery  began  in  October, 
1952,  and  the  start  of  refining  operations  is  scheduled  for  early 
1955.  The  magnitude  of  the  project  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  about  75,000  tons  of  materials  and  equipment  will  come  from 
abroad  before  the  refinery  is  com[Jeted.  54,000  tons  of  steel, 
7,000  tons  of  cast-iron  as  well  as  29,000  tons  of  cement  will  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  refinery. 

To  keep  the  refinery  plant  operating  at  full  capacity  at  least 
one  “  super  tanker  ”  carrying  up  to  32,000  tons  of  crude  oil  will 
tie  up  at  the  discharge  jetty  in  Cockburn  Sound  every  three  days. 
Smaller  tankers  will  transport  tn^  refined  products  to  the  eastern 
states  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Refined  products  for  Perth 
and  other  Western  Australian  towns  will  leave  the  refinery  by 
road  and  rail  tank-cars.  Concurrent  with  the  building  of  the 
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BURMA  PURCHASES 
IN  THE  U.K. 

Burma,  which  maintains  a  favourable  trade  balance 
and  has  accumulated  large  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
has  embarked  on  an  extensive  development  programme. 

A  Government  Purchasing  Mission  was  sent  recently  to 
various  industrial  countries  to  place  contracts  for  capital 
goods  required  for  the  first  stage  of  her  development  plan. 

It  was  headed  by  the  Hon.  Boh  Min  Gaung,  Burma’s 
Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Rehabilitation,  with  U  San 
Thein,  the  Chairman  of  the  Burma  Shipi^g  Board,  as 
Deputy  Leader.  The  Mission  visited  Japan,  USA  and 
several  European  countries,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  placed  a  number  of  large  orders  in  the 
UK  which  again  proved  that  Burma  represents  an  import¬ 
ant  market  for  British  industry  (see  ”  Britain’s  Trade  with 
Burma  ” — June  issue.  Eastern  World). 

Among  the  UK  firms  which  secured  contracts  were  the 
following:  — 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  Equipment 
tor  trequency  intercommunication  system.  Burma  will  have  an 
entirely  new  system  of  wireless  intercommunication  after  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  contract.  Delivery  of  the  equipment  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  about  IS  months,  and  the  contract  is  worth  over 
£150,UUU.  The  system  will  link  twelve  main  centres  in  Burma  day 
and  night  for  the  Telecommunication  Department,  including 
Rangoon,  by  both  radio,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  each  centre 
will  be  connected  with  a  large  number  of  satellite  towns  by  radio 
telegraph.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  links  are  to  operate  as 
entiiely  independent  services.  The  links  vary  in  length  between 
95  and  588  miles.  Aerial  equipment  and  diesel  engine  alternators 
tor  power  supply  are  included  in  the  contract. 

National  Oil  Engines  (Export)  Ltd.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Propulsion  and  auxiliary  machinery  for  56  creek  class  single  screw 
motor  vessels  for  service  with  the  Burma  Inland  Water  Transport 
Department  in  the  Irrawaddy  delta.  The  value  of  the  contract  is 
£396,U(X)  and  the  delivery  of  the  first  complete  set  of  equipment 
has  to  take  place  within  four  months  and  the  completion  of  the 
contract  within  12  months. 

Matisa  Equipment  Ltd.,  London.  This  firm  secured  two 
I  contracts,  namely  for  two  Matisa  Tamping  Machines — aj^roxi- 
mate  value  £25,000 — ^and  for  33  Infranor  Floodlights  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  civil  engineering  words  on  the  construction  of 
a  dam.  These  Floodlights,  which  project  a  powerful  beam  of 
rectangular  definition,  will  be  placed  on  Temporary  towers  some 
SO  ft.  high,  which  will  be  located  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the 
dam,  on  the  dam  itself,  in  the  Borrow  area  and  on  the  roadway 
joining  the  Borrow  area  to  the  new  dam.  The  value  of  this  con¬ 
tract,  including  lamps,  is  about  £4,300. 

P.  &  M.  Company  (England)  Ltd.,  London.  30,000  “  Fair  ’’ 
rail  anchors. 

Keesol  Ltd.,  London  (Head  Office  in  Hong  Kong).  120 
Bailey  Bridges,  50  ft.  each.  Value  of  the  contract  is  £90,000. 

Taylor  Woodrow  (Building  Exports)  Ltd.,  London.  Con¬ 
structional  and  building  material  to  the  value  of  £55,000. 
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Aveling-Barford  Ltd.,  Grantham.  40  Dumpers,  of  four  and 
a  half  cubic  yards  capacity,  and  two  Trench  Cutting  Machines,  as 
well  as  spare  parts.  Total  value:  £88,000. 

Blackwood  Hodge  Ltd.,  London.  40  Euclid  Tractors  and 
Scrapers  and  a  number  of  Euclid  Rear-Dump  wagons  and  spare 
parts.  Approximate  value:  £600,000. 

Thomas  Green  &  Son  Ltd.,  Leeds.  24  six-ton  Diesel  Rollers, 
six  four-ton  Diesel  Rollers  and  one  eight-ton  Diesel  Roller.  The 
four-ton  rollers  will  be  equipped  with  water  sprinklers  and  tank. 
The  f.o.b.  value  of  the  total  order  is  about  £54,000. 

John  Fowler  &  Co.  (Leeds)  Ltd.,  Leeds.  Ten  “  Fowler 
Challenger  4  ”  diesel  crawler  tractors.  These  150  B.H.P. 
machines  are  to  be  supplied  with  earth-moving  equipment,  and 
the  order  includes  certain  spare  parts.  Delivery  of  this  £85,(XX) 
contract  is  to  be  completed  before  December.  The  firm’s  chief 
field  engineer  will  fly  to  Burma  to  help  put  the  machines  to  work 
and  to  instruct  local  personnel  in  their  operation  and  maintenance. 

Jack  Olding  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Hatfield,  Herts  (Export  Office: 
London).  One  Heat  Planer  and  two  Barber  Green  Olding 
Finishers.  The  approximate  value  of  this  contract  is  £1,000. 

Blaw-Knox  Ltd.,  London.  Dewatering  equipment  to  the 
value  of  £10,(XX). 

Stanley  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  12  Dumpy  Levels  Instruments, 
Theodolites  and  spares. 

Trewhella  Bros.  Pty  Ltd.,  Birmingham.  Monkey  winches  and 
spares. 

Vauxhall  Motors  Ltd.,  Luton.  198  Bedford  commercial 
vehicles  and  spares. 


Further  orders  placed  by  the  Burmese  Purchasing 
Mission  will  be  reported  in  the  forthcoming  issues  of 
Eastern  World.  It  is  understood  that,  in  future,  the 
Burmese  Government  plans  to  send  every  year  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Purchasing  Mission  to  place  orders  for  capital  goods. 

Another  Burmese  Government  Mission — Plarming 
Projects  Implementation  Mission — arrived  in  the  meantime 
in  the  Unit^  Kingdom.  The  Mission  consists  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Furnival,  Planning  Adviser  to  the  Burmese  Government, 
U  Tin  Pe,  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  National  Planning 
and  Religious  Affairs,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Dillon.  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Services.  The  aim  of  this  Mission  is 
to  negotiate  contracts  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
projects  concerning  engineering  and  technical  location, 
forestry,  dairy  farm  and  veterinary  training  and  research, 
agricultural  research  and  training  institutes  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  laboratories.  Another  object  of  the  Mission  is  to 
secure  the  services  of  technicians  and  operators  for  these 
projects. 

U.S.  and  U.K.  Build  Printing  Plant  in  Burma 

Britain  and  the  United  States  are  together  supi^ying  the 
equipment  and  technical  training  to  provide  Burma  wih  a  modem 
book  printing  plant  under  the  American  “  Point  Four  ”  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  printing  plant  in  Rangoon  will  have  the  first  Type  Cast¬ 
ing  and  Composing  machine  to  set  Burmese  in  separate  type. 
This  language  has  more  than  900  characters. 

The  production  of  school  and  technical  books  is  expected  to 


THIS  IS  A  ‘MONOTYPE*  KEYBOARD! 
equipped  for  composition  in  Burmese.  It 

shows  you  one  of  the  inherent  advantages 
of  this  method  of  mechanical  composition, 
namely  the  large  number  of  key-buttons 
that  lie  under  the  operator’s  fingers. 

Burmese y  Devanagari,  Pushtu,  Urdu, 
Tamil,  Gujerathi,  Telugu  . . .  Cyrillic,  Geor¬ 
gian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  English  .  .  .  whatever 
the  language,  this  extra  capacious  keyboard 
affords  the  maximum  number  of  characters 
for  composition  at  speed. 


THE  MONOTYPE  CORPORATION  LTD 


REG.  TRADE  MARK : 


//cait  Oi|!c<  &  ITorAi.- Salfords,  Redhili 

I  I  I  ■  I  Sumy,  England. /tfriiKTed  Oi^cc.- S5-St 

m  I  I  m  III  ■■  Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  London,  w.c.2. 
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All  the  World  over 


MATISA  ARE  SPECIALISTS 


in  the  application  of  proved  mechanical 
principles  to  Rail  Track  Maintenance. 
The  BALLAST  TAMPER  is  one; 
there  are  many  others 


BALLAST  TAMPER 


MATISA  EQUIPMENT  LIMITED 

78,  BUCKINGHAM  GATE,  WESTMINSTER.  S.W.I 

Licensees  (rom  Materiel  Induttrlel  S.A..  Lansaane,  Swlnrtrtand 


Ballast  Cleaner,  Track  Inspection  Car  (Mauzin  system).  Power  Wrench. 
Sleeper  Auger,  Rail  Saw.  Curve  Calculator,  Slewing  Gauges.  Track 
Levelling  Equipment  comprising  the  Matisa  8  ton  Jacks,  light  Trolleys 
and  an  Optical  Level.  Equipment  for  laying  prefabricated  rail  lengths 
with  single  line  occupation. 


'  ^  I 
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We  manufacture 

Acetanilide 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid 
Benzocaine 

Procaine  Hydrochloride 

Tetracaine  Hydrochloride 

Saccharin  . 

p-Aminobenzoic  Acid 

p-N itrohenzoic  Acid 
Nicotinic  Acid 

iso-Nicotinic  Acid  Hydrazide 

Tablets 

o-  and  p-Toluidine 

etc. 

AB  BOFORN  M4IBFl^KRrT 

BOFORS  •  SWEDEN 

TELEGRAMS:  NOBELKRUT 
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KEEISOL  L™- 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 
Bailey  Bridges 
Radios 

Electrical  Equipment 

SUPPLIERS  TO  ALL 

FAR  EASTERN  MARKETS 


157  Victoria  Street  •  London  *  S.W.l 

Tel.  t  TAT.  0327 


be  quadrupled  from  the  present  slow  hand  methods.  Some  51 
o  Burmese  employees  in  a  new  modern  brick  and  concrete  printiq 

plant  will  turn  out  about  eight  million  pages  per  week,  an  ia 
poitant  step  towards  increasing  literacy. 

The  equipment,  costing  about  £15,000,  has  been  especialll 
made  by  the  Monotype  Corporation  Limited  of  Salfords,  nes 
Redhill,  Surrey,  specialists  in  developing  printing  equipment  fo> 
Eastern  countries.  It  is  now  being  shipped  to  Rangoon.'  Thi 
equipment  comprises  the  Keyboard  unit,  a  Composition  Caster,  i 
Super  Caster,  an  Air  Compressor  Set  and  Air-Cooling  Reservoii 
two  Cabinets  for  holding  Moulds,  Matrices  and  tools,  aoi 
Matrices  for  light  and  heavy  type  in  12,  14,  16,  18  point  size 
Up-to-date  pressroom  and  binding  equipment,  costing  abol 
£35,000,  has  been  built  in  the  United  States  for  the  new  Burm 
plant.  Presses  will  come  from  the  Miehle  Corporation  d 
Chicago. 

E.  Silcock,  General  Manager  of  the  Monotype  Corporatia 
Limited,  has  visited  Rangoon  to  study  the  printing  requiremeol 
on  the  spot.  He  has  helped  in  the  production  of  mechanical  type 
setting  equipment  for  a  number  of  Eastern  languages,  amoai 
them  Arabic,  Urdu,  Telugu,  Devanagari,  Tamil  and  Bengali.  'Tb 
Monotype  Corporation  tackled  the  problem  of  the  900  Burma 
characters  by  breaking  down  the  alphabet  into  basic  characta 
and  accents.  By  vertical  splitting,  whereby  the  main  type  fao 
can  overhang  its  body,  allowing  a  second  unit  to  be  inserts 
when  necessary,  the  range  of  characters  was  brought  down  toi 
little  under  200. 

The  US  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  which  cos 
ducts  the  “  Point  Four  ”  programme  of  technical  assistance  fs 
underdeveloped  areas,  is  paying  all  costs  of  the  Burmese  printin 
project,  including  the  new  equipment  and  the  training  of  Bunnei 
printers. 
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Coal  and  Iron  in  Asia 

ACXX)RDING  to  the  latest  United  Nations  Survey*  the 
estimated  coal  reserves  of  the  ECAFE  region  amount 
to  557,286  million  metric  tons.  The  breakdown  of  these 
reserves  by  countries  is  as  follows: -r- 

(All  figures  in  million  metric  tons) 


China 

...  444,511 

Pakistan 

168 

India 

...  67,702 

Malaya 

61 

Japan 

...  20,948 

Ceylon 

51 

Indo-China  ... 

...  20,000 

Philippines  ... 

42 

Indonesia 

2,500 

Sarawak  : . . 

20 

South  Korea  ... 

1,001 

North  Borneo 

17 

Burma 

265 

Country 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

Hong  Kong 
India 

Indo-China 

Indonesia 

Japan 

South  Korea 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  coal  deposits 
of  the  region  is  the  predominance  of  lignite-sub-bituminous 
deposits  in  most  of  these  countries.  Only  China,  India, 
Indo-China  and  Korea  have  substantial  reserves  of  higher 
rank  coals,  whereby  China  coal  is  predominantly  high  grade 
anthracite  and  bituminous.  The  Survey  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  region  as  a  whole  possesses  only  limited  reserves 
of  coking  coal.  China’s  reserves  of  coking  coal,  semi¬ 
coking  Fushun  coal  included,  amounts  to  nearly  6,000 
million  tons,  whereas  almost  all  of  Japan’s  coal  is  bitu¬ 
minous  and  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

The  region’s  reserves  of  iron  ore  are  estimated  at  over 
11,000  million  metric  tons,  and  the  following  table  gives 
detailed  information: 

•  Coal  and  Iron  Ore  Resources  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Prepared 
by  ECAFE.  $1.50.  London :  HMSO,  11s.) 


Established  1797 


Proven  Probable  Possible 

—  —  0.5 

—  2.4  4.0 

—  —  4,167.8 

—  —  10.0 

—  —  5,087.4 

10.0  27.5  114.0 

370.0  —  529.0 

44.1  28.5  98.2* 

—  —  19.7 

25.3  4.2  15.6 

—  —  41.0 

—  —  1,018.6 


Total  .  450.1  62.6  11,105.9  ll,618.t 

(All  figures  in  million  metric  tons) 

In  addition,  iron  ore  deposits  in  North  Borneo  are 
known  to  exist,  but  no  figures  are  available.  The  Survqi 
says  that  the  estimates  in  the  table  are  very  conservative, 
and  that  the  actual  reserves  are  much  higher,  especially  as 
there  are  many  known  deposits,  the  reserve  figures  of  which 
are  as  yet  unknown.  The  Survey  adds  that — for  geological 
reasons — the  prospects  of  finding  new  deposits  in  Ceylon 
and  in  Malaya  are  “  very  bright,”  and  says  that  the  “  it- 
serve  figures  for  India  are  those  supplied  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  whereas  most  other  sources  give  a  much 
higher  figure.”  In  fact,  India’s  Government  Planning 
Commission  stated  in  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  that  “  re¬ 
serves  of  good  quality  iron  ore  (containing  over  60  per 
cent  iron)  are  estimated  to  be  over  10,000  million  tons.” 
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II.K.  Imports  of  Ores  from  S.E.  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  UK 
imports  of  non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  and  scrap  from 
th-East  Asia  and  the  Pacific: 


1951 

1952 

1953 

Country  of  origin 

{First  six  months  of  the  year) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India  . 

1,046,755 

1,6%,637 

1,722,932 

Malaya 

120,648 

85,483 

Hong  Kong 

19,092 

23,298 

5,431 

Burma  . 

458,135 

712,133 

615,221 

Australia  . 

3,135,489 

5,126,067 

3,119,539 

Among  the  imports  from  India  manganese  ore  was  the 
ain  item.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1953,  the  UK 
mported  from  India  85,501  tons  of  manganese  ore  valued 
It  £1,352, 188,  as  against  62.072  tons  and  75,899  tons  during 
the  corresponding  periods  of  1951  and  1952  respectively. 

United  Kingdom  imports  of  tungsten  (including  tin- 
ungsten)  ores  from  Burma  were  as  follows: 

1951  1952  1953 

{First  six  months  of  the  year) 
Quantity  (tons)  ...  232  415  499 

Valued  at  .  £310,501  574,826  535,715 

UK  imports  of  non-metalliferous  and  quarry  products 
'including  mica)  were  as  follows: 

1951  1952  1953 

{First  six  months  of  the  year) 

£  £  £ 

India  .  1,249,850  1,637, 056-  901,825 

Ceylon  .  129,627  90,103  74,732 
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to  Hong  Kong  recently,  while  the  first  four  of  the  ferries  ] 
already  in  service.  | 

The  “  Man  Fung  ”  was  erected  at  the  works  of  Yarrosi 
Company,  then  dismantled  and  the  pieces  shipped  to  Hong  Ka 
where  the  work  of  assembly  and  completion  was  carried  out  atl 
Hongkong  Shipyard,  Shapshuipo.  This  ferry  is  another  addifl 
to  the  list  of  special  type  ships  constructed  by  Yarrow  &  Co.| 
lake  and  river  navigation  in  Asian  waters.  | 

The  “  Man  Fung’s  propelling  machinery  consists  of 
Crossley  diesel  engine  to  give  a  speed  of  10^.  knots.  Yarrotl 
Company  have  at  present  in  hand  the  construction  of  a  do<n 
ended  steel  motor  passenger  ferry  also  for  the  Hong  Kg 
harbour  services.  * 


Plenty  &  Son  Ltd.,  Newbury,  are  building  engines  for  1 
vessels — Twin  Triple  Expansion,  800  IJi.P.  The  engines  wiM 
fitted  in  tugs  built  by  the  Hooghly  Docking  &  Engineering 
Ltd.  After  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  company  will  b 
with  the  manufacturing  of  two  sets  of  engines  for  Twin  St 
Tugs,  8S0  I.H.P.  each,  for  the  same  Indian  shipbuilding  firm, 
ultimate  destination  of  all  these  ships  is  India. 

During  the  last  year  Plenty  &  Son  delivered  equipment 
the  S.T.  “  Rana  Partap  ”  to  the  order  of  the  Vizagapatam  Harl 
Board,  the  vessel  having  been  built  by  Charles  Hill  &  S 
The  fifth  of  the  steel  motor  passenger  ferries,  the  “  Man  Bristol,  as  well  as  main  propulsive  equipment  of  1,200  I.H.P. 

Fung,”  built  by  Yarrow  &  Company,  Glasgow,  to  the  order  of  the  Steam  Tug  “  Amar  ”  to  the  order  of  the  Bombay  Port  T1 

Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  for  the  Hong  Kong  harbour  services  the  vessel  being  built  by  the  Hooghly  Docking  and  Engines 
of  the  Hongkong  and  Yaumati  Ferry  Co.  Ltd.,  has  been  delivered  Co.  Ltd.,  Calcutta. 


Shipbuilding  Notes 


HONG  KONG 
PASSENGER  FERRIES 
BUILT  ON  THE  CLYDE 


insistent 

I 

menace  I 


The  centuries  old  fight  against  the  commenced  its  labour  in  Brazil, 

silting  up  of  waterways  has  meant  Since  then  Lobnitz  has  built  hundreds 
much  hard  thought  and  experi-  of  Dredges  of  varying  sizes  and 

ment.  Lobnitz  have  been  in  the  types.  This  wealth  of  experience  is 

forefront  of  this  battle  since  the  the  basis  of  the  unequalled  Lobnitz 

middle  of  last  century  when  the  service  available  for  your  require- 
Multi-Bucket  Dredge^  “  Rio  Grande”  ments  today. 


Lobnitk 

THE  NAME  TO  REMEMBM 
IN  DREDGING  | 


r  •  SCOTLAND  HENfraw  til* 

London]  Office :  SS-il  Meorgott  '  London  •  E.C.2  ‘  Monarch  5101 
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